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THREE 
THREE PHASES. 
PHASE I. 


Far o’er the azure depths, in which the earth 
Reposes now as at its primal birth, 
Imagination takes a daring flight, 

And penetrates to realms remote and bright. 
Thought chases thought, and in the crowded 


race, 

A bridge of beauty quivers over space ; 

An arc created in youth’s golden dreams, 

As fragile as the floating web which seems 

A skein unravelled from an Iris-bow, 

To glisten on the summer air below. 

But tho’ so fragile, o’er it fancies fly, 

And mock the limits of earth’s boundary ; 

Within the furnace of the brain they burn, 

And darting upward into space, return 

_ Bright with attrition of some lustrous sphere, . 

Or laden with the treasures gathered there. 

Or some have caught, from wing of astral breeze, 

The mystic whispers of the Pleiades, 

And then, deep-shadowed in youth’s glances, 
dwell 

Those dreamy looks the painter loves so well. 

But other fancies from his teeming brain, 

Fly o’cr the void, and ne’er come back again : 

They find within that far ethereal sea, 

Beauty with theirs, in strange affinity ; 

A force mysterious lures them to the shore, 

And they are lost to youth for evermore. 

But soon these visions mystical depart, 

And Love assumes his throne to rule the heart; 

And tho’ a despot, yet his soft control, 

Like sweet bells, chimes within an inner soul, 

Deep, deep within, a bliss he bids arise, 

And all things range themselves in melodies ; 

The streams of life to music’s murmurs flow, 

And in youth’s heart there falls “love’s purple 

low.” 

Then 5 emotions new exert their might, 

And song translates the language of delight ; 

E’en as the skylark bathes her soaring wings 

In balmy waves of air, and, ravished, sings 

In wanton joy: so youth, with passion new, 

Sends up his glad notes to the heaven’s blue ; 

Sends up his wild notes upon pinions strong, 

And scatters happiness in shreds of song. 

Yes, sweetest Eoline, he sings to thee, 

In accents soft as that low melody 

Which evening breezes whisper in the ear 

Of bending reeds, when not a sound is near. 


PHASE II. 


Oh man, arise, before thee lies the goal ; 

Arise! cast off the lethargy of soul, 

Which poesy and song around thee fling ; 

Put by thy trembling lyre, thy harp unstring, 

Bid music cease, and fold thy poet’s wing : 
Life is the call. 


Thy manhood doth demand a sterner theme 
Than beauteous phantoms of thy early dream , 
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Turn thy rapt vision from yon distant star, 

Recall thy mystic thoughts, which wander far, 

For here on teeming earth thy duties are : 
Here stand or fall. 


Wring from the stirring world some prize to 
prove 
That thou art worthy of that higher love, 
Who dwelleth not for aye in Pathian bowers, 
But gathers riches from the toiling hours, 
And binds his brow with laurels, not with 
flowers : 
Do thou the same. 


Forge on the glowing anvil of the world, 
Some manacle for vice. Thy flag, unfurled, 


“Let flutter wide where human energy 


Enrols within its ranks the brave, the free, 


| For action is life’s noblest poesy, 


And work is fame. 


‘The ceaseless toil of muscle and of mind 


Hlumines life, and lights and leads mankind. 
Then, onward ever! and amidst the din, 
With hope and strong heart plunge thou fearless 


in, 
And Fortune’s guerdon thou shalt surely win 
For Eoline. 


Then, if thou wilt, in leisure’s peaceful hours, 

Find happy solace in thy minstrel powers. 

And oh! when life has borne good fruit for thee, 

How doubly sweet those tender words will be 

Which woo, and win her with their melody, 
And she is thine! 


PHASE III. 


Deeply we have quaffed together, 
Passion fervent, love sincere ; 

But the chalice is not empty— 
Some hath gone, but much is here. 


In vain the world has brought us sorrow, 
You have been my solace true ; 

Every wave of adverse fortune 
Hath been bravely stemmed by you. 


Ecstasy of joys departed 
Leaves behind no feeble light ; 
Chastened love is love augmented— 
There is strength in gentle might. 


What tho’ now a line of silver 
Glistens in your raven hair ? 
In playful mood, with loving finger, 
ime too soon hath placed it there. 


At this moment, orange-blossoms 
Midst your tresses seem to twine, 

And their perfume lingers sweetly 
Round the brow of Eoline. 


Yet, dear love, ’tis twenty summers 
Crown the term of wedded life, 
And garlands hang all down the vista, 
Placed there by a perfect wife. 
—All The Year Round. 














PITT AND 
From Fraser's Magazine, 
PITT AND CANNING. 
FIFTY YEARS OF POLITICAL HISTORY. 

WE are glad that Mr. Stapleton * has given 
us these memorials of the last of our authen- 
tic political leaders. Canning was the heir of 
great ancestors, and he was not unworthy of 
his heritage. Yet the oblivion which afflicts 
the great actor or the great speaker, has to 
the pupil of Pitt proved even more destructive 
than to others, Stet nominisumbra. A few 
brilliant trifles are all that remain of a poli- 
tician unrivalled among his contemporaries 
for sagacity and vigor. Canning possessed in 
perfection that clear, quick, resolute, nervous 
grasp which we find in Chatham, in Pitt, in 
Fox. At present, oscillating between rash- 
ness and timidity, we drift helplessly into 
peace or war; then we went knowing what 
we wanted, and determining the course we 
were to follow. 

How much the history of a great mam is 
the history of a nation, how little valuable is 
opinion, and how invaluable genius and char- 
acter, is the moral of the fifty years we now 
propose to review—the half century which 
terminated with the death of Canning. 

The great commoner is the most imposing 
figure which the last century produced. His 
shadow stretches across it like the shadow of 
a colossus, Chatham was by no means, in- 
deed, a completely furnished, or well-balanced 
statesman. A certain splendor and slovenli- 
ness mingle in his character. His sister used 
to say that her brother knew nothing accu- 
rately except the Faery Queen. But a poli- 
tician who, in the eighteenth century, could 
muse with delight over the purest and most 
noble work of the English imagination, prob- 
ably stood very much alone among his con- 
temporaries, and must have owned certain 
rare and elevated virtues, and a generous and 
vivid genius. What his speeches were can 
now be at best vaguely guessed; but even 
yet these “ shreds of unconnected eloquence ” 
remain in their way unrivalled. They are 
struck with the authentic fire of the imagina- 
tion—of the imagination in the full sweep of 
excited and eloquent emotion. Half a dozen. 
of these “ luminous sentences ” are almost all 
that continue notable to us in fifty years of 
political history. They are the masterful 


* George Canning and his Times. By Augustus 
Granville Stapleton. London: John W. Parker 
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words of a great man—haughty and arrogant 
words often—but haughty and arrogant be- 
cause the speaker, in the pride of his integ- 
rity, scorned all meanness and baseness and 
Jinesse. “I come not here armed at all 
points with law cases and acts of parliament, 
with the statute-book doubled down in dogs- 
ears, to defend the cause of liberty!” he ex 
claimed, with fine scorn, in answer to Gren- 
ville’s argument on our right to tax the 
colonies. “Such are your well-known char- 
acters and abilities,” he said, addressing the 
government of Lord North, “that sure I am 
that any plan of reconciliation, however mod- 
erate, wise, and feasible, must fail in your 
hands. Who, then, can wonder that you 
should put a negative on any measure which 
taust annihilate your power, deprive you of 
your emoluments, and at once reduce you to 
that state of insignificance for which God 
and nature designed you?” Again, when 
Lord Rockingham’s administration solicited 
his support, “ Pardon me, gentlemen,” he said, 
bowing to them with that superb and haughty ~ 
courtesy with which, more than with any 
other characteristic, we identify him; “ confi+ 
dence is a plant of slow growth in an aged 
bosom.” Most of the speeches he made in 
defence of the revolted colonists are grand 
and vehement. “ As an Englishman by birth 
and principle, I recognize to the Americans 
their supreme inalienable right to their prop- 
erty—a right which they are justified to defend 
till the last extremity. To maintain this prin- 
ciple is the common cause of the Whigs on 
the other side of the Atlantic and on this, 
‘’Tis liberty to liberty engaged,’ that they 
will defend themselves, their families, and 
their country. In this cause they are immov~ 
ably allied; it is the alliance of God and 
nature—immutable, eternal—fixed as the fir 
mament of heaven.” The assurance which 
he entertained of our ultimate failure was 
pressed home with the earnestness of supreme 
conviction. ‘I say we must necessarily undo 
these violent oppressive acts; they must be 
repealed, you will repeal them; I pledge 
myself for it, that you will in the end repeal 
them; I stake my reputation on it; I will 
consent to be taken for an idiot if they aré 
not finally repealed!” Yet he would not 
consent to compromise the imperial author 
ity, nor agree to Franklin’s proposal, that the 
king’s troops should not be quartered in 
America without the consent of the provin- 
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cial legislatures, and he enshrined his argu- 
ment in a noble metaphor. “Such a condi- 
tion,” he exclaimed, “plucks the master 
feather from the eagle’s wing.” 

Yet Lord Chatham's career, judged of by 
the ordinary criterion of ministerial success, 
may be said to have comparatively failed. He 
was far oftener in opposition than in office: 
his own ministry was feeble: on many of the 
most important questions of the day the king 
and the nation refused to sanction his policy. 
But Chatham, during the four years between 
1757 and 1761, when with splendid firmness 
and sagacity he conducted the great war 
against France, did what no other statesman 
of his age did, or could have done. For sev- 
enty years England had been a nation divided 
against itself. ‘The affections of one-half of 
the people were fixed upon an exiled house— 
seva Pelopisdomus. The spirit of active re- 
bellion had been at length extinguished, but 
the old animosities still burnt on; and the 
winning party itself did not feel very proud 
of the throne it had gained for an alien and 
unpopular dynasty. It was Chatham who re- 
called the old national feeling. He made the 
Englishman again proud of his country. He 
revived the sense of patriotism, of national 
union, of a combined corporate life. The 
restoration of that spirit of loyal obedience 
and dutiful attachment to the state, without 
which, as Burke eloquently said, “ your army 
would be a base rabble, and your navy noth- 
ing but rotten timber,” was directly due to 
the genius and character of Lord Chatham. 
He was a great man, and he communicated 
his rare manhood to the nation. The picture 
of the great minister wielding the thunder- 
bolts of war, and again, as in the old times, 
vindicating the authority of the English name, 
fired the imagination of the people, and made 
them come together as one man. He found 
England divided and dispirited: he left it 
united and exultant. 

As the veteran gladiator was borne from 
the arena, two youthful athletes appeared 
upon it—Charles James Fox and William 
Pitt. Lady Holland writes to her husband in 
1767—“ I have been this morning with Lady 
Hester Pitt, and there is little William Pitt, 
now eight years old, and really the cleverest 
child I ever saw, and brought up so strietly 
and so proper in his behavior, that—mark my 
words—that little boy will be a thorn in 
Charles’ side as long as he lives.” A curious 
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womanly intuition, fulfilled to the letter! 
William Pitt was indeed a thorn in Fox’s 
side as long as he lived. 

It has of late become customary with cer- 
tain writers to depreciate the services and the 
wisdom of Pitt; they admit, indeed, that he 
was a stately minister, gifted with copious and 
weighty eloquence; but they assert that he 
cannot be regarded as a subtle or sagacious 
leader, and they see in his unrivalled success 
only a succession of fortunate accidents. On 
the other hand, it is asserted in the same 
quarter that Fox in this very capacity was 
eminently distinguished ; and that the reason 
why his labors were so seldom crowned with 
official recognition, is to be traced to a coms 
bination of disastrous mischances over which 
the most forecasting prudence could have ex- 
ercised no control. This estimate appears to 
us singularly unhappy. Pitt was “a thorn” 
in Fox’s side, no doubt ; but he was-so because 
the Whig leader recklessly left his advances 
open and unguarded. Fox’s attacks upon 
Pitt always recoiled without effect: the Whig 
leader’s impulsive and desultory genius was 
ho match for the cool and prescient sagacity 
of the minister. Fox’s career was.a failure: 
Pitt’s, from the Very beginning, a splendid 
success, The prolonged authority of the son 
of Chatham was not an accident. What is 
the explanation? The nation admired the 
lavish gifts of the one; but it had confidence 
in the other, It is the triumph of character. 

A brief survey will make this clear. 

Neither the public nor the private character 
of Fox was calculated to inspire the people 
with confidence. 

His private life was against him. He pox 
sessed, indeed, many amiable social qualities, 
—warm affections, a placable and forgiving 
disposition, a sweet and winning temper, 
which nothing could sour. He was thus im- 
mensely popular among his associates. But 
his reputation with the country was bad; and 
the reputation was not unjustified. His early 
career was profligate; and even his connec- 
tion with Mrs. Armistead *—whieh probably 
did much to reclaim him—weas foreign to the 
feelings of a strictly moral people. His father 
introduced him to the gaming-table at Spa 
before he was fourteen; and he quickly be- 
came one of the most fierce and reckless gam- 
blers ina gambling age. The purchase of 
the annuities which he had granted to cover 


* Mrs. Armistead afterwards became Mrs. Fox. 
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his losses at play, cost Lord Holland more 
than a hundred and forty thousand pounds. 
As he mixed much in society the details of 
his “interior ” life were well known to the 
public. He rose late, and before he had 
quitted his bedroom in St. James’ Street was 
surrounded by a group of pleasant, witty, and 
accomplished disciples. Many men who were 
very famous then, and some who will be 
very famous forever, attended these matutinal 
levees. Wrapped in.a “foul linen night- 
gown” that only partially concealed “his 
black and bristly person,” his hair matted, 
and his hands unwashed, the profligate dic- 
tator marshalled the forces of the opposition, 
and devised the tactics of the campaign. The 
day he spent at Newmarket—in the evening 
he attacked the minister—the night was con- 
sumed at Almack’s. This celebrated club in 
Pall-Mall had been established by himself; 
and within its walls, their faces muffled, their 
laced ruffles protected with leather-straps 
“such as footmen wear,” the youthful aris- 
tocracy of England scattered, with a cast of 
the dice, the wealth which centuries had ac- 
cumulated. Long after daybreak, the Whig 
leader once more landed in St. James’ Street 
—that is, when he could reach home, and it 
was not necessary to leave him under the 
supper-table in what Grattan called Fox’s 
negligent grandieur! This was terrific work 
—only a most vigorous and elastic constitu- 
tion could have stood it, Fox, physically and 
intellectually, braved it with splendid impu- 
nity: to his associates, the wild dissipation 
seemed only to add a fresher charm to his 
eloquence, and a keener point to his wit; but 
at the same time it effectually alienated the 
mass of the people from him. 

Nor was his public life more re-assuring. 
The first Lord Holland was utterly destitute 
of principle. According to his creed, every 
patriot had his price, and every vote in the 
House of Commons could be bought. En- 
dowed, like his son, with warm affections, and 
a serene and equitable temper, which he pre- 
served to the last—(“If Mr. Selwyn calls 
again,” he said to his servant when he was 
dying, “let him in; if I am alive, I shall be 
very glad to see him; and if I am dead, he 
will be very glad to see me ”)—he was yet 
utterly untrustworthy. The political latitudi- 
narianism of the father was supposed to have 
descended to the son. The impression was 
false indeed ; for Fox, especially in later life, 
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had many strong and ‘even vehement convice 
tions, But his conduct undoubtedly often 
gave a color to the imputation; and he suf 
fered in consequence. 

Gibbon has asserted that Fox was a great 
and sagacious leader—“ Fox, who, m the con: 
duct of a party, approved himself equal to 
the conduct of an empire.” The words were 
written towards the close ef the historian’s 
life, and when ample materials for judgment 
were beside him. But surely no man ean be 
regarded as a great chief whose tactics alien- 
ate his party and the people ; and at the time 
when Gibbon wrote, the nation had lost all 
confidence in the wisdom and capacity of, 
the Whig leaders, and the Whig party was di- 
vided against itself. Fox was, looked upon 
as a reckless debauché who spent his days 
in drinking and gambling with the Prince 
of Wales. Sheridan’s want of application 
and steadiness was universally acknowledged, 
and had been piquantly illustrated. ‘ No ap- 
plications,”—a notice, it was said, stuck on 
the door of his office during the time he was 
secretary to the treasury, announced—* no 
applications can be received here on Wednes- 
days, nor any business done during the re- 
mainder of the week.” And when the party, 
with its traditional exclusiveness, could find 
no place for Burke in his own administration, 
it seemed tacitly to @ction the popular im- 
pression that his great schemes of domestic 
and imperial policy were impracticable. Its 
recent manceuvres, moreover, had created an 
impression that the men were not only ins 
competent but unprincipled. Office was re~ 
garded as the sole object of their mercenary 
ambition. The tactics of the opposition— 
from a Whig point of view especially—were 
certainly for many years particularly unhappy. 
The junction with Lord North, the conflict of 
1784, the question of the regency, and the 
French Revolution, were the principle events 
that took place between 1782 and 1792, 
What was Fox’s conduct in relation to these 
events? Was it consistent with his position 
as the leader of the Whig party,—the party 
calling itself the popular? The junction with, 
an ultra-Tory like Lord North was censured 
by his personal friends as “an unnatural alli- 
ance,” and he himself admitted that it was “a 
measure which only success could justify.” 
In 1784, the conflict was one substantially be- 
tween-the parliament and the people. The 
right to an ultimate verdict vested in the peo- 
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ple was surely a doctrine entirely in conso- 
nance with the historical traditions of the 
Whigs. But this right Fox obstinately de- 
nied. Again, in 1788, on the question of the 
regency, what course did he adopt? He as- 
serted that the Prince of Wales was gifted 
with an inherent and inherited authority, 
which he could under circumstances like those 
which had then occurred, assume, without the 
sanction or intervention of the Houses of Par- 
liament, an authority so unmitigated that its 
existence was challenged by a Tory minister ! 
Was this monarchical right a doctrine recog- 
nized by the Whig revolution of 1688—a rev- 
olution which detected a divine right not in 
the king, but in the people? Finally, his 
conduct in regard to the French Revolution 
is admitted, even by his strongest partisans, 
to have been characterized by a reckless dis- 
regard of the peculiar duties and responsibili- 
ties that his office imposed on him. We do 
not mean to question his sincerity. There is 
abundant evidence to the contrary in the let- 
ters which Lord John Russell has published. 
But was it cautious or politic in a party 
leader? He must have known that the rev- 
olution was an event hostile to the sentiments 
of the great body of the nation, and repug~ 
nant to the opinions of the most important 
members of his own party. There was no 
necessity, to say the ost, why he should 
have assumed the uncompromising position 
he thought fit to maintain, or voluntarily 
united himself with those who were-regarded 
with suspicion and dislike by the most power- 
ful classes of English society. Of all his polit- 
ical blunders, none were freighted with more 
malignant consequences to himself and his 
party than this; for it thoroughly thinned 
the ranks and weakened the influence of the 
liberal opposition during half a century. 

The first act of the revolution was consum- 
mated in 1789; but it was not until the 6th 
of May, 1792, that the schism in the opposi- 
tion became publicly known. The revolution 
absolutely exasperated Burke. He took it in 
the light of a personal insult. There was un- 
questionably a tinge of insanity in the angry 
vehemence with which he assailed it. During 
the last session, upon this very subject, bitter 
recriminations had passed between him and 
Sheridan, which might have been spared, “ if 
only for the ghost of a departed friendship.” 
And a yet earlier and dearer fellowship was 
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now to be sacrificed. Fox ha risen during 
the evening, had denounced the enemies of 
liberty, and lauded in eloquent words the re- 
generated society of France. Burke found it 
impossible to remain silent any longer. He 
was, he said, no friend to tyranny. He hated 
tyranny, but he hated: it most where most 
were concerned; for he knew that the tyr- 
anny of a multitude was a multiplied tyranny. 
Nor was he an enemy to liberty; but the 
liberty that he loved was a liberty associated 
with order and honesty, that not only existed 
along with virtue and justice, but that could 
not exist without them. This was not the 
liberty that had been ‘asserted by the French 
Republicans; on the contrary, they had been 
urged on by a ferocious indocility that seemed 
to have destroyed their social nature, and 
made them little better than the brutes. Be- 
fore Burke had finished his harangue, Fox 
expressed a confident hope that though they 
might differ as to public affairs, there would 
be no loss of private fellowship. But Burke 
publicly refused the proffered amnesty. There 
was something, he declared, so malignant in 
this detested constitution that it seemed to 
envenom every thing that it touched, and he 
knew that in doing his duty he had lost his 
friend. When he resumed his seat Fox rose 
to speak, but for some time was too much 
agitated to address the House; then, in a 
burst of passionate tenderness, he appealed 
to his revered and venerated friend—to the 
memory of their old affection—to the re- 
membrance of their inalienable friendship! 
But Burke was inexorable.’ He would hold 
no communion with any one who sympathized 
with France. Her friends should be his ene- 
mies, and her enemies should be his friends. 
And, henceforth, the old comrades were part- 
ed by a gulf“ more bitter than the bitterness 
of death.” 

Thus the result of Fox’s leadership was to 
extinguish Whiggism as the leading power 
in the state for wellnigh fifty years. From 
1784 until the era of the Reform Bill the 
party was politically extinct. No doubt, un- 
lucky accidents did occur, whose evil conse- 
quences the severest prudence could not en- 
tirely have obviated; but the Whigs were 
banished from office because Fox, alike as a 
man and as a politician, had failed to concili- 
ate the confidence of the people. As a man 
he was pronounced profligate; as a politician 
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unsafe; and neither versatility nor eloquence 
could retrieve the position which want of 
character had forfeited. 

- Pitt, in either respect, stands out in striking 
contrast to his rival. 

His domestic life was blameless. The tone 
of his mind was singularly pure and elevated. 
Like the Arthur of romance, William Pitt 

was “a stainless gentleman.” Nor was his 
purity, as his enemies asserted, exclusively 
due to the reserve and coldness: of his tem- 
perament. It is known that he was at one 
time deeply attached to Lady Eleanor Eden, 
and that the conviction that the ties of do- 
mestic life were inconsistent with the engross- 
ing claims of public duty alone prevented him 
from making her his wife—a sacrifice dictated 
by a fine sense of duty no doubt, but still in 
many respects to be lamented. Lady Elean- 
or’s noble beauty and grand and thought- 
ful brow would not unfitly have associated 
with the austere memory of the incorrupti- 
ble statesman. Such a union, too, would prob- 
ably have proved beneficial to Pitt himself. 
His integrity was somewhat icy. There was 
a certain hardness in his character which this 
union might have relaxed. But when he had 
once decided he never relented.* And so 
his life went on, east in the same mould, till: 
its close—cold, simple, incorruptible, wanting 
in the finer lights and subtler perceptions of 
the affections, but faseinating by its grand, 
imposing, and sombre masses. The last scene 
—the dead minister lying alone and unre- 
garded in the deserted house—is very sad, 
but not out of keeping with the rest of the 
incidents, and with the cheerless burden of 
ambition he had voluntarily undertaken to 
bear. 

Pitt’s public no less than his private career 
compelled confidence. He undoubtedly en- 
joyed many natural advantages. The House 
of Commons could not behold unmoved the 
son of the great commoner. A noble oppor- 
tunity, moreover, opened to him on the very 
threshold of his parliamentary career; but 
even his enemies admitted that he turned it 
to account with infinite skill and tact. It 
needed indeed marvellous nerve and moral 

* Pitt had few friends or intimates. Dundas, 
and subsequently Canning, were the only men he 
Sores ly trusted. Even his own chancellor in- 
trigued against him. Thurlow, indeed, with pon- 
derous hypocrisy denied the charge—“ When I 
forget my king, may God forget me!” “ He'll 
see you d—d first!” retorted Wilkes, “The best 
thing that can happen to you,” said Burke. 
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hardihood to enter deliberately into a life-and- 
death conflict with the turbulent and despotic 
Commons of England. Had he then fallen 
he would have fallen irretrievably; buat he 
never faltered, never wavered, never laid 
aside his arms, until the enemy was routed 
and victory won. 

The comlict between the youthful premier 
and the combined opposition of North and 
Fox is one of the most bitter reeorded in the 
annals of parliamentary warfare. That Pitt 
asserted the doctrine of the constitution can- 
not now be questioned. That the ministers 
of the crown are entitled to appeal to the 
constituencies against the verdict of an ad- 
verse parliament has been admitted and en- 
foreed by Lord John Russell himself.* But 
in 1784 the opposition, secure in the support 
of a majority of the House of Commons, de~ 
termined to guard against a dissolution, and 
in the attempt did not hesitate to employ the 
most violent and arbitrary expedients. To 
withstand so powerful and unscrupulous a 
confederacy must have required, as we have 
said, a force of moral courage with which few 
men are gifted. Against the minister were 
arrayed the genius and the authority of the 
most accomplished statesmen, the parlia- 
mentary influence of Lord North, and the 
philosophical sagacity of Edmund Burke, 
Fox’s vehement invective, and Sheridan’s 
bitter pleasantry, which, as old Robert Boyle 
found the toothache, “ though it be not mor 
tal, is very troublesome.” The ministers were 
at one time denounced as a set of desperate 
miscreants, who persisted in holding office 
against the confidence of the Commons; at 
another sidiculed as arrogant young gentle 
men, who required to be taught that govern- 
ment was too serious a business to be made 
the plaything of children. The premier was 
“ The virgin minister—the Heaven-born youth ;” 
and the charge of precocious and profligate 
ambition was hurled against the “ new Octa- 
vious.” But Pitt’s courageous pertinacity 
proved equal to the crisis. Animated espe- 
cially by the resolute support of the king and 
the Duke of Richmond, he continued to main- 
tain his difficult position with a proud humil- 
ity that is not without its charm. To the ar- 
guments of the opposition he replied in skilful 
and eloquent speeches which displayed a pro- 
found acquaintance with constitutional law 


* Life anfl Times of Charles James Fox. Vol. 
ii. p. 56. London: 1859. 
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and the history and practice of parliament. 
Its taunts and its reproaches he treated with 
haughty silence and that superb contempt 
which is described by those who knew him 
as a marked feature in his character. When 
the contest had lasted for nearly four months, 
when the government had undergone a suc- 
cession of ignominious defeats, when invective 
and argument had been alike exhausted, the 
majority was at length forced to admit that 
the House of Commons had been discomfited 
in a desperate conflict by a minister not five- 
and-twenty! “In all my researches in mod- 
ern and ancient times,” is the testimony of 
the great English historian of Rome, “I have 
nowhere met with his parallel, who, at so 
early a period of his life, discharged so im- 
portant a trust with so much credit to him- 
self and with so much advantage to his coun- 
tr Red 

When Pitt had succeeded in defeating the 
coalition, his task was scarcely more than 
begun. He had still to give his party a bond 
of cohesion and a principle of unity. He 
had to detect the exact place it was necessary 
to occupy between the rival political sections 
on the one hand and the mass of the people 
on the other. He had to inaugurate and 
work out a policy which would keep the 
nation with him. That he did so must ever, 
we think, be regarded as his peculiar triumph. 
The material of a party, as we have seen, lay 
ready to his hand; but in itself it certainly 
was not very promising. It was chiefly com- 
posed of the old Tory connection, which had 
acquired a renovated influence through the 
vices and blunders of its rivals, But there 
was no vitality in its creed; it had retained 
the dry form, while it had lost the religious 
energy of its early convictions. The Toryism 
of Divine right and passive obedience had 
manifestly answered the end it was meant to 
serve, and now it seemed that the sooner it 
was dismissed the better. But the claims of 
its rival were equally loose and unsatisfactory. 
The lofty and abstract patriotism of the Whig 
had practically ministered only to the selfish- 
ness of the nobility. The liberty he desired 
was the liberty of the oligarchy to govern 
England, not the liberty of the people to 
govern themselves. His aristocratic leaders 
were utterly ignorant of the popular sympa- 
thies and of the popular necessities. It was 
with those sympathies and those necessities 
that, at the close of the coalition contest, Pitt 
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identified Toryism. Feudal England had, 
become the England of mercantile and. me- 
chanical enterprise, and under the direction 
of “the infant Atlas of the State,” conserva- 
tism ceased to be a feudal, and became a 
commercial, principle. Granting the people 
the only freedom they really cared for at the 
time—the freedom to create and accumulate 
capital—he relieved the springs of national 
industry and augmented the sources of na- 
tional wealth. He was the first minister of 
the crown who recognized that the philosoph- 
ical genius of Adam Smith “furnished the 
best solution to every question connected with 
the history of commerce -and with the sys- 
tems of political economy.” He was the first 
chancellor of the exchequer who brought 
with him to office the principles of a scientifie 
finance. When he came into power the in- 
come of the country, after the prolonged 
drain of the American war, did not supply 
the means of supporting even a moderate 
peace establishment. Within a single year 
his tariff—a tariff constructed upon the prin- 
ciple that has dictated all our recent legisla- 
tion, the increase of the revenue through an 
increase in the consumption rather than 
through an increase in the taxation—pro- 
duced a magnificent eurplus. But while he 
profited England, he saved conservatism. 
Constructing his policy on wise and liberal 
principles, he incorporated with a worn-out 
creed a new and vital element of strength, 
and imparted to a powerless and unimagi- 
native party the force and the refinement of 
genius. In the popular interests of a mer- 
cantile community, and in the maxims of an 
enlightened finance, he sought for it a more 
permanent pre-eminence than could be de- 
rived from the wealth of an aristocratic con- 
nection or the influence of a shattered tradi- 
tion. More than once, even within our own 
memory, has Toryism been in this way res- 
cued by a subtle, profound, and prolific in- 
tellect; and if even now it can with truth be 
said to exert any perceptible influence upon 
our practical politics, it is because it has been 
thus redeemed from its mercenary instincts 
and its more literal associations. 

The first ten years of Pitt’s administration 
present a marked contrast to those which 
succeeded. His genius and his sympathies 
were pacific; he was fitted to make a great 
peace minister; but he was forced to become 
the minister of war. “Forced,” we say, 
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because there can be no doubt that he re- 
garded war with dislike, and that those who 
attribute to his ambition the participation of 
England in the Revolutionary War speak 
without knowing the facts. He struggled ear- 
nestly to keep the country aloof, and he re- 
fused to join “the coalesced kings” in their 
ill-advised attempt to regulate the internal 
organization of France. That question, he 
always declared was one which the French 
people alone were competent to decide. “ If,” 
said Canning, in 1794, describing and vindi- 
cating the policy of the ministry, “it had 
been a harmless, idiot lunacy, which had con- 
tented itself with playing its tricks and prac- 
tising its fooleries at home, with dressing up 
strumpets in oak-leaves and inventing nick- 
names for the calendar, I should have been 
far from desiring to interrupt their innocent 
amusements ; we might have looked on with 
hearty contempt indeed, but with a contempt 
not wholly unmixed with commiseration.” 
It was not until Dumouriez had made the Ar- 
dennes forest “the Thermopyle of France ;” 
it was not until the war on the part of the 
Convention had ceased to be a war of defence 
and become a war of aggression and propa- 
gandism ; it was not until the king had been 
put to death, that Pitt came to see that neu- 
trality could no longer be preserved. It was 
not Pitt, it was the French and the English 
people, who ‘made war inevitable. When 
the Convention, on the 19th of November, 
1792, decreed that it would assist with arms 
all nations who wished to recover -their lib- 
erty, it virtually declared war against the 
constituted governments of Europe. But 
England was by no means willing to partici- 
pate in the contest. “The coalesced kings 
threaten us,” shouted Danton, “ and we cast 
at their feet, as our gage of battle the head 
ofa king.” The English people eagerly ac- 
cepted the challenge. The atrocities of the 
revolution had horrified them, its successes 
had scared them; and horror-stricken and 
panie-stricken they threw themselves blindly 


.into the battle, and dragged the minister 


along with them. The Revolutionary War 
has been called a war of principle: it was 
rather, in so far as England was involved, a 
war of sentiment and passion. The moral 
sense of the country had been outraged by 
the indecent and ferocious excesses of the 
republic, and it protested accordingly, and in 
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the aggressive shape an Englishman’s moral 
protest generally takes. 

The war was indeed protracted and disasr 
trous; before it was finished Fox and Pitt 
were in their graves, and a new generation 
had arisen. But to attribute these disasters 
to the policy of the minister is surely most 
unjust. The fate of battles was against him ; 
the genius of Napoleon was against him ; but 
he did his part with a lavish hand and an 
unshaken heart. He did not starve the war; 
he did not practise any of the small econo- 
mies that are now so much in vogue: he 
bent the undivided energies of the country to 
the conflict and strained them to the utmost. 
Chatham himself could not have conducted 
a war with more magnificent prodigality; 
and it can at least be said that, from first to 
last, England remained mistress of the sea. 

The opposition alleged that after he had 
once embarked in the war Pitt would never 
listen to any overture for peace; but the 
charge, though no doubt to some extent cor- 
rect, can hardly be made matter of reproach 
to the minister. Pitt accurately estimated 
the malign nature of the conflict. He was 
opposed to a great captain, for whose safety 
war was as needful as “the encasing air.” 
Napoleon’s power rested upon a military 
basis; and such a power was in its very 
nature a perpetual menace to Europe. To 
make peace with this foe was, as Pitt felt, vir- 
tually impracticable. A truce was more un- 
safe than a war, even though the war might 
be burdensome and disastrous. The opposi- 
tion thundered against the bloody and am- 
bitious minister; but when the opposition 
itself succeeded to power, it was forced to ac- 
knowledge that Pitt was right, and that so 
long as Napoleon and the French army lay 
like a thupdercloud over Europe, it was im- 
possible to patch up even a provisional peace, 

Such were the two men who for twenty 
eventful years divided the admiration of the 
House of Commons—who still on either hand 
salute the stranger as, with uncovered head, 
he enters the temple of the state. Pitt—the 
superb Commoner, who has refused the blue 
ribbon, and will never accept of any reward 
for his great services, either from his king or 
his country—from childhood superior to pleas- 
ure, temperate, abstemious, and with a repu- 
tation for unblemished integrity—fluent, clear, 
correct, and commanding as an orator—with 
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arguments that appeal rather to the reason 
than to the imagination—severely just and 
coldly inflexible—we recognize in him a great 
constitutional minister, a haughty defender 
of the ancient order, a fitting representative of 
the most august and powerful monarchy in 
Europe! Fox, on the other hand, with the 
light-heartedness of a boy—passionately en- 
amoured of life—loving pleasure intensely, 
and quitting it with difficulty and regret— 
wanting, indeed, in the patient courage, fore- 
sight, and energy of the disciplined intellect, 
but wielding with matchless skill a burning 
eloquence, searchingly argumentative even in 
its most irresistible vehemence—to us he re- 
calis the simple and courageous tribune of a 
degraded populace—the old orater, who could 
weep for very shame that they will not be 
stirred, as high above the crowd he thunders 
against the insolent dictator, and casts down 
fiery words upon the upturned faces of the 
people! 

The lines of opposition between the two 
statesmen are for the most part strongly 
marked ; but at length, as the end approaches, 
as the curtain drops, they approximate and 
unite. The life-long rivals are reconciled. 
Each is exhausted with the conflict; the fire 
burns low; “the wine of life is on the lees.” 
The principles to which they had clung are 
worn out by their vehement advocacy. One 
after another the positions they had succes- 
sively taken up have been abandoned. They 
had espoused opinions wide as the poles asun- 
der; and now it has come to this,—that both 
are as one, Each had had his special the- 
ory of the universe ; but the universe had de- 
clined to be theorized about, and taking its 
own course, had placidly brushed the theories 
aside as it passed. They were strong men 
both; but events had proved too streng for 
either. 

They spent their lives together, and in 
death they were not divided. Pitt died— 
“of old age”—at forty-six; a few months 
elapsed, and Fox was laid by his side. The 
noble lament in Marmion was uttered over 
the sepulchre where rest the ashes of both 
the rivals. 

“ Now is the stately column broke, 

The beacon-light is quenched in smoke, 


The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 
The warder silent on the hill!”’ * 


Pitt’s mantle fell upon Canning. Canning 


was his pupil and his heir. “To one man, | P 
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while he lived, I was devoted with all my 
heart and all my soul. Since the death of 
Mr. Pitt, I acknowledge no leader; my politi- 
eal allegiance lies buried in his grave.” * 

In very early life Canning had given indica. 
tions of high talent, and of the qualities of 
mind which afterwards distinguished’ him. 
Even in the Microcosm of his Eton days he 
displayed, along with much literary cleverness, 
a tact, moderation of judgment, and fastidi- 
ousness of taste which are seldom met’ with 
at that immature period of life. The Anti- 
Jacobin confirmed his literary reputation. 
His contributions to its columns will live with 
the language. They are very slight, but their 
classic polish and finish, their refined, subtle, 
and stealthy irony, their perfect mimetic 
grace, give them a high place among the 
exquisite trifles of art which inherit immor- 
tality. Most of his impromptus have disap- 
peared with the society in which they floated; 
but the few that remain are sufficient to indi- 
cate the skit and felicity with which he spoke 
and thought. What can be more perfect in 


* Mr. Canning’s speech at Liverpool on the ac- 
casion of his contest with Mr. Brougham: Mr. 
Brougham retorted in a powerful passage of elo- 
quent invective :— 

“ Gentlemen, I stand up in this contest against 
the friends and followers of Mr. Pitt, or, as they 
partially designate him, the immortal statesman 
now no more. Immortal in the miseries of his de- 
voted country! Immortal in the, wounds of her 
bleeding liberties!’ Immortal in the cruel wars 
which sprang from his cold, miscalculating ambi- 
tion! Immortal in the intolerable taxes, the count- 
less loads of debt which these wars have flung 
upon us—which the youngest man amongst us 
will not live to see the end of! Immortal in the 
triumphs of our enemies, and the ruin of our allies 
—the costly purchase of so much blood and treas- 
ure! Immortal in the afflictions of England, and 
the humiliation of her friends, through the whole 
results of his twenty years’ reign, from the first 
rays of favor with which a delighted court gilded 
his early apostasy, to the deadly glare which is at 
this instant cast upon his name by the burning 
metropolis of our last ally! . But may no such im- 
mortality ever fall to my lot—let me rather live in- 
nocent and inglorious: and when at last I cease to 
serve you, and to feel for your wrongs, may I have 
an humble monument in some nameless stone, to 
tell that beneath it there rests from his labors in 


your service, ‘ an amy of the immortal statesman 


—a friend of peace and of the people.’ ” 

Lord ed am has crticised Mr. Canning; Mr. 
Stapleton tells us Mr Canning’s opinion of Mr. 
Brougham. “TI recollect one day, when riding on 
the grounds near Brighton, telling him that I had 
received a letter from London, stating that Mr. 
Brougham was dangerously ill. ‘Poor fellow,’ 
said Mr. Canning, ‘I am very sorry to hear it;’ 
and then after a minute’s pause, he added, ‘If he 
should be taken from the House of Commons, 
ay will be no one left to pound and mash.’ ”"— 
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their way than his pleasantries on Mr. Whit- 
bread? Here is one of them—less known 
than his Anti-Jacobin eallies, and therefore 
justifying reproduction :— 

FRAGMENT OF AN ORATION. 


Part of Mr. Whitbread’s speech on the trial of 
Lord Melville, pat into verse by Mr. Canning, 
at the time it was delivered :— 


“ T’m like Archimedes for science and skill, 
I’m like a young prince going staight up a 
hill; 
I’m like (with respect to the fair be it said), 
_ Tm like a young aay just bringing to bed. 
If you ask why the eleventh of June I remem- 


ber, 
- Much better than April, or May, or Novem- 


r, ‘ 

On that day, my lords, with truth I assure ye, 

My sainted progenitor set up his brewery ; 

On that day, in the morning, he began brew- 
ing beer ; 

On that day too commenced his connubial ca- 
reer ; 

On that day he received and he issued his 
bills ; 

On that day he cleared out all the cash from 
his tills ; : 

On that day he died, having finished his sum- 


ming, 
And the Angels all cried, ‘ Here’s old Whit- 
bread a-coming!’ 
So that day still I hail with a smile and a sigh 
For his beer with an E, and his bier with an i ; 
And still on that day, in the hottest of weather, 
The whole Whitbread family dine all together. 
So long as the beams of this house shall sup- 


port 
The roof which o’er-shadows this respectable 
court, 
ere Hastings was tried for oppressing the 
Hindoos ; 
So long as the sun shgll shine in-at those win- 


ows, 

My name shall shine bright as my ancestor’s 

shines, 

Mine recorded in journals, his blazoned on 

signs !”” 

Canning’s early associations were with the 
Whig party. At the house of his uncle, Mr. 
Stratford Canning, he became acquainted with 
its most eminent members. The beautiful 
and vivacious Mrs. Crew, who, with the 
Duchess of Devonshire, adorned and inspired 
the Whig society of the metropolis, was one 
of his personal friends. Before he had left 
Oxford, he was looked upon as“ one of them- 
selves,” and Sheridan, on the oceasion of Mr. 
Jenkinson’s first speech, announced his com- 
ing tothe House of Commons. When, there- 
fore, he entered parliament as a supporter of 
the minister, the resentment and mortification 
of the connection were angrily manifested, 
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He was called a traitor dnd an apostate, a 
Judas, who for the loaves and fishes had sold 
his faith. For many years whenever he rose 
to speak Grey and Tiermey left the House. 
Such conduct was absurd. To make a boy 
responsible for the immature opinions which 
family tradition or youthful vanity may lead 
him to adopt, is ridiculous and offensive. Nor 
is there any proof that Canning had expressed 
the sentiments imputed to him. He originally 
sympathized with the French reformers, but 
their excesses quickly alienated his moderate 
temper and his refined tastes, and the com- 
manding genius of Pitt at an early period at- 
tracted his admiration. ‘“ Were I in parlia- 
ment,” he writes to one of his Oxford friends, 
—“ where I sometime hence hope to be—my 
support and opinion would go with Mr. Pitt.” 
In 1798, he entered the House of Com- 
mons; and in the following session made his 
first speech, which was subdued but effective. 
The narrative of his feelings on this occasion, 
as given by Mr. Stapleton, is very graphic. 


“T intended to have told you, at full length, 
what were my feelings at getting up, and be- 
ing pointed at by the Speaker, and hearing 
my name called from all sides of the House; 
how I trembled lest I should hesitate, or mis- 
place a word in the two or three first sen- 
tences; while all was dead silence around me, 
and my own voice sounded to my ears quite 
like some other gentleman’s ; how, in about 
ten minutes, or less, I got warmed in collision 
with Fox’s arguments, and did not even care 
twopence for anybody or any thing; howI 
was roused, in about half an hour, from this 
pleasing state of self-sufficiency, by accident- 
ally casting my eyes towards the opposition 
bench, for the purpose of paying compliments 
to Fox, and assuring him of my respect and 
admiration, and there seeing certain members 
of opposition laughing (as I thought) and 
quizzing me; how this accident abashed me, 
and, together with my being out of breath, 
rendered me incapable of uttering ; how.those 
who sat below me on the treasury bench, see- 
ing what it was that distressed me, cheered 
loudly, and the house joined them; and how, 
in less than a minute, straining every nerve in 
my body, and plucking up every bit of resolu- 
tion in my heart, I went on more boldly than 
ever, and getting into a part of my subject 
that I liked, and having the house with me, 
got happily and triumphantly to the end.”— 
Pp. 16-17. 


Canning had almost every quality fitted to 
make him a favorite with the House of Com- 
mons. His manner was always indeed some . 
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what haughty and authoritative; he was an 
unsparing antagonist; he exhausted himself 
at all times—these are his own words—“ in 
endeavors to give vigor and sharpness to po- 
litical hostility.” The Whigs, moreover, as 
we have seen, regarded him at first with 
bitter aversion ; but they constituted at that 
time a small minority in the house, and their 
influence was not sufficient to make their 
hostility very prejudicial to its object. 

Canning’s presence was singularly graceful. 
His figure was slight and wiry; his features, 
finely cut and decisive, were at the same time 
very mobile, and capable of a subtle play and 
variety of expression—a union seldom met 
with. “There is a lighting up of h's features, 
and a comic play about the mouth,” Wilber- 
force said, “ when the full force of the ap- 
proaching witticism strikes his own mind, 
which prepares you for the burst which is to 
follow.” His head, altogether, was one of 
great intellectual power and beauty; the kind 
of head that is more frequently found on 
Greek statues than on English members of 
parliament. His voice was ‘ow, but so rich 
and clear, and perfectly modulated, that it was 
heard distinctly in every part of the house, 
There was an air of high-breeding and aristo- 
cratic culture in every gesture, which those 
who dubbed him an “ adventurer” did not 
sometimes possess. 

His eloquence was calm, serene, and lu- 
minous. He was seldom passionate; rarely 
yielded to excitement or emotion; but when 
he did the effect was electrical. The vehe- 
mence struck all the more keenly, from the 
contrast it presented to his passionless de- 
meanor, his sarcastic temper, and his habitual 
reserve. With the lighter artillery of par- 
liamentary defence and attack he was com- 
pletely furnished. His irony was swift and 
stealthy—it stabbed like the stiletto. “Ican 
excuse him,” he said when Mr. Windham’s 
military measures were supported by his col- 
leagues on grounds which he himself had re- 
pudiated, “ for having disdained to answer the 
attacks of his opponents, but I am surprised 
that he should not have vindicated himself 
from the support of his friends.” He particu- 
larly excelled in that refined pleasantry—that 
indirect and gentlemanly quizzing—which is 
so much relished by the House of Commons, 
The heavy Falmouth coach “conveying the 
succor of Lord Nugent’s person to Spain ”— 
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was something like a war between France and 
Prussia, “by the trifling circumstance that 
the Prussian army was annihilated ”—the ace 
count of Mr. Windham’s expeditions—[* 9 
firework before Boulogne and — yet that 
wanted confirmation—an embarkation on the 
Paddington canal. But for the uncommon 
openness of the weather, it is probable that 
his army would have been frozen up at Ux. 
bridge,”] are capital specimens of this vein of 
grave and good-humored banter. 

Mr. Stapleton gives some very interesting 
details of the manner in which he prepared 
for a $reat speech, 

“His whole mind was absorbed in it for 
two or perhaps three days beforehand. He 
spared no labor in obtaining and arranging 
his materials. He always drew up a paper 
(which he used in the house) with the heads, 
in their order, of the several topics on which 
he meant to touch, and these heads were num- 
bered,; and the numbers sometimes extended 
to four or even five hundred.” 

Some of these “ headings” have been pre- 
served, and they are very curious. We have 
only room for one—the unused notes of a 
speech in reply to Mr. Hobhouse, who, Mr. 
Canning believed, had, in an anonymous pam- 
phlet, suggested his assassination, 

“391. But in or out of office. 

i The constitution is my object of wor- 
snip. 

393. And in this her temple. 

394, For that obloquy. 

395. For that demonstration. ” 

396. For that designation, and I pretty 
well know by what pen, to the dagger of the 
assassin. 

397. But it is past—the danger and the 
scorn, 

398. Let them rail, or let them repent. 

399. My course is the same. 

400. And while I have the strength, I de- 
sire no other duty than that of doing my best 
in defence of a form of government which, if 
destroyed, could not be replaced, and which 
may yet afford shelter and glory to genera- 
tions who will know how to value and pre- 
serve it.” 

Not only were these adjuncts in his favor ; 
the temper of his mind was peculiarly fitted to 
win the confidence of the House of Commons. 
He was brave, intrepid, and honorable; no 
stain of baseness ever soiled his reputation, 
To such a one an assembly of English gen- 
tlemen can forgive much. And the modera- 
tion of his character attuned with their own, 





the government discovering that there really 





This moderation was intimately allied with his 
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fastidiousness. His severe and dainty taste, 
the extreme care with which he lingered over 
the structure of a sentence, or the exact ety- 
mological significance of a word—sometimes, 
perhaps, degenerated into prudery. He 
scanned a royal speech till the faintest tinge 
of color was bleached out of it. The king’s 
message upon the affairs of Portugal was dis- 
covered at the eleventh hour to contain a 
slight grammatical error: Mr. Canning would 
not present it to the house until the inaccu- 
racy had been carefully erased. Some people 
may be disposed to resent this jealous atten- 
tion to verbal niceties; we are not. Mental 
slovenliness is as obnoxious as bodily; and 
scrupulous neatness, both in dress and lan- 
guage, is a virtue of the first magnitude. 
Confusion in speech is commonly the index of 
confused thinking; and the philosopher and 
the statesman should weigh the precise im- 
port of words as rigorously as the lawyer. A 
man 80 constitutionally fastidious as Canning 
was, could not help being temperate. He 
had a horror of excess in every shape; what- 
ever shocked good taste was repugnant to 
him; the extravagances of enthusiasm were 
regarded with critical dislike by his fair and 
unimpassioned intellect. A shade of medita- 
tive irony runs perhaps through his mind ; 
but he had no very deep convictions, nor the 
stuff of which bigots and martyrs are made. 
Yet with all his epicurean delicacy and meteor- 
like brilliancy he possessed a remarkably 
sound understanding, and a rare fund of com- 
mon sense. His great speech upon the bul- 
lion question showed the most profound ac- 
quaintance with the intricacies of practical 
finance. “He played,” says Horner, “ with 
its most knotty subtleties.” 

This moderation was the key-note of Can- 
ning’s character, and determined his political 
career. He was liberal and yet a Tory, the 
adversary of reform, and yet the ardent ad- 
vocate of toleration. Wherever a tangible 
grievance existed, he devoted his energies to 
its redress; but he opposed every scheme of 
theoretical amelioration. He was the life- 
long advocate of Catholic emancipation: he 
was the life-long opponent of constitutional 
change. During the time he was in office, 
the question of Greek independence arose. 
The attitude he assumed towards it strikingly 
illustrates the habitual temperanee of his dis- 
position. When all Europe had gone crazy 
about the “ degenerate offspring of the free,” 
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Canning maintained the even tenor of his 
mind. He was a fine scholar, and was not 
insensible to the classical associations which 
the struggle evoked ; but he would not allow 
his imaginations to take his judgment captive, 
or divert him from prudent and temperate 
counsels ; and he expressed nothing save con- 
tempt for those who, to reconstruct the base- 
less fabric of a vision,*blindly perilled the 
practical well-being of Europe. “I have 
traced Chateaubriand’s agents,” he writes, 
scornfully, “ perplexing the unhappy Greeks 
with I know not what absurd fancies of elec- 
tive monarchies, and crusades against the in- 
fidel, with new knighthoods of Malta, at three 
shillings and sixpence a head.” He himself 
tried to accommodate the dispute between 
the Greeks and their Mussulman masters by 
a reasonable compromise. He negotiated a 
treaty which provided that, on the payment 
of a moderate fixed duty to the Porte, the 
Turkish army should be removed from Greece, 
But this wise and politic middle course was 
of course unacceptable to the imaginative 
politicians who, except the republic were ree 
stored in its antique integrity, were content 
to abet the ambitious designs of Russia, 

On his foreign policy the fame of Mr. Can- 
ning must ultimately depend. He was the 
ablest foreign minister that England has had 
for a century. The principles on which his 
policy rested were admirably conceived, and 
most skilfully executed. From the beginning 
to the end of his career they are evolved with 
dramatic consistency. 

We must briefly justify this assertion. 

Canning entered heart and soul into Mr, 
Pitt’s contest with France. He held that the 
conflict was unavoidable, and that it had been 
forced upon a minister “ whose fame as well 
as power rested upon the basis of the finan- 
cial prosperity of the country.” The indecent 
excesses of the French Republicans, more- 
over, shocked his taste; and when the repub- 
lic was at length destroyed by one of its own 
offspring, he bursts into an Jo pean of tri- 
umph. 

“ Huzza! huzza! huzza! (he exclaims, in 
1799) Buonaparte, an apostate from the cause 
of liberty—Buonaparte, the avowed tyrant of 
his country, is an object to be eontemplated 
with enthusiasm—to be held up to the ad- 
miration and gratitude of mankind. Tell me 
not that he will make France more powerful 
—that he will make war with more vigor, or 
peace with more dexterity than the exploded 
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Directory have done; I care not. No! no! it 
is the thorough destruction of the principles 
of exaggerated liberty—it is the lasting ridi- 
cule thrown upon all systems of democratic 
equality—it is this that makes the name of 
Buonaparte dear to me—this his one act has 
done, let him conduct himself as he may 
hereafter; let him be a general, or a legisla- 
tor, or a monarch, or a captive, crowned or 
beheaded, it is all the same for this purpose. 
Buonaparte may flourish, but the idol of Ja- 
cobinism is no more.”—P. 43. 


Like Pitt, he did not believe in the possi- 
bility of peace. The conflict, he held, was 
unappeasable until its cause was removed. 
The military despotism of Napoleon was a 
volcanic power which, even when at rest, per- 
petually threatened the tranquillity of Europe. 
The peace of Amiens—“the never, never to 
be excused or atoned for, this most disgrace- 
ful and calamitous treaty of peace ”—he bit- 
terly condemned. “I would never have 
signed it,” he wrote; “I would have cut off 
my right hand rather.” 

Both the great leaders of the great Eng- 
lish parties died in 1806,—Fox with his last 
breath urging the vigorous prosecution of the 
war he had so often denounced; and towards 
the close of that year the Portland adminis- 
tration was formed, in which, for the first 
time, Canning occupied the post of Foreign 
Secretary. 

The times were times of peril and disaster. 
Napoleon was at the climax of his power. 
The whole continent lay at his feet, and the 
imperial dictator had remodelled the map of 
Europe. The only government, except the 
English, which had hitherto opposed an ob- 
stinate resistance to his ambition had at length 
succumbed; and the French and Russian au- 
tocrats were now, to all appearance, firmly 
united. England alone remained, and the 
secret article of the treaty of Tilsit—by which 
Napoleon and Alexander agreed that the 
fleets of the neutral powers should be taken 
possession of by them—aimed a blow at her 
naval supremacy which, had it taken effect, 
would haveirretrievably crippled her resources. 
Fortunately the ambitious intrigue was dis- 
closed to the English government. The sit- 
uation was one of instant peril. Whatever 
was to be done must be done at once. Mr. 
Canning did not hesitate. The Danish fleet 
was the object of the confederates ; an English 
force was instantly despatched to Copenha- 
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gen, the fleet was captured, and conveyed to 
Portsmouth. 

This was a.daring blow; one which a fear- 
less and audacious genius alone could have 
dictated; one, therefore, which the timid and 
the sanctimonious have not been slow to con- 
demn. Heavy sermons have been preached 
upon the violation of the law of nations which 
it involved; ponderous speeches have de- 
nounced the man who sanctioned this prof- 
ligate attack upon a friendly or at least a 
neutral ‘power. The world has declined to 
endorse these vapid platitudes and weak sen- 
timenfalisms. Emergencies unquestionably 
arise, alike in the life of men and of nations, 
for the solution of which the ordinary rules 
of moral action do not serve. The conduct 
of the men who have to encounter these crises 
must be estimated by another standard and 
by a different code. That code has justified 
Mr. Canning. It is possible to kill without 
being guilty of murder; it is possible to rob 
without being a thief; and a man may break 
the law of nations without becoming a buccae 
neer. The great man sees through the thin 
sophistries and fictions which society has 
erected for its protection. The Danish fleet 
was the property of Denmark, with whom we 
were at peace; but it was practically in the 
possession of the allies, with whom we were 
at war. If it was not used by us, it would 
certainly be used against us. Strength im- 
poses certain obligations, but so does weak- 
ness; and if a feeble government neglects 
to observe these obligations, it must take the 
consequences. Denmark was unable to resist 
the coercion of the continental powers; and 
if she chose to retain a weapon of offence 
which she could not herself use, but which 
could be used by others, we were entitled to 
take it out of her hands, and place it beyond 
reach of danger. England was in great and 
imminent peril; to the supreme moral fear- 
lessness of Mr. Canning she owed in no small 
measure her deliverance. 

The effect of the blow was great. It 
“stunned” the Russian autocrat into his 
senses. The French emperor was exasper- 
ated beyond measure. “Since the death of 
Paul,” says Fouché, “I never saw Napoleon 
abandon himself to such violent transports of 
passion.” While the issue hung in the bal- 
ance, Canning remained in a state of keen 
anxiety. “It is a most wearying suspense,” 
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he writes in one letter. In another—* Noth- 
ing yet. It is very extraordinary; and very, 
yery anxious.” At length, after an interval 
of intense disquietude, the news of complete 
victory arrived. The Foreign Secretary had 
effectually deranged the aggressive policy of 
Tilsit. 

Canning felt keenly that either England or 
the emperor must go down; and so, disre- 
garding all subordinate friendships and enmi- 
ties, he bent the whole force of his mind to 
defeat the ambition of Napoleon, and deliver 
Europe from the incubus which smothered 
her. “It is evident his head is turned; it is 
for us to cure the vertigo ;” “ Whoever is the 
enemy of Napoleon is the friend of England ;” 
were the mottoes of his policy. The capture 
of the Danish fleet had saved England; the 
revolt of the Spanish people saved Europe. 
The whole significance of that outburst was 
immediately apprehended by Canning. “A 
nation like that,” he said, “ may be extermi- 
nated, but cannot be subdued: ” and he confi- 
dently backed the sluggish and tenacious pat- 
riotism of the Spaniard against the rapid 
sweep and brilliant genius of the Corsican, 
Money and troops were forwarded to the 
Peninsula; and Sir Arthur Wellesley, whose 
pre-eminent military capacity Canning was 
among the first to recognize, was despatched 
to take the command. No disasters could 
shake the minister’s confidence, ‘“ While 
Cadiz is safe, Spain is not lost; and while all 
is not lost, all is ultimately retrievable.” A 
noble confidence nobly redeemed. 

But though Canning organized the policy 
which ultimately proved fatal to the empire, 
he did not remain to complete it. After his 
unlucky duel with Lord Castlereagh he re- 
signed the foreign secretaryship, and did not, 
until 1822, again hold the office. The inter- 
regnum was unfortunate, both for his own 
fame and for England. For himself, because 
the years between were years crowded with 
brilliant military achievements and important 
diplomatic transactions, which would have 
crowned the minister’s reputation. For Eng- 
land, because on his retirement Castlereagh 
assumed the conduct of our foreign relations, 
Had Canning remained in office, we may rest 
assured that he would not have sanctioned 
the settlement of 1815. Had he remained 
in office the “ Holy Alliance” would have 
been nipped in the bud, and the struggle we 
have lately witnessed—a struggle to re-adjust 
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on a better defined and more natural basis 
the distribution of power in Europe—might 
have been averted. 

On Lord Castlereagh’s death Canning re- 
turned to the Foreign Office, Great changes 
had taken place since he had quitted it, 
“The mighty deluge by which the continent 
was overwhelmed had subsided; the limits 
of nations were again visible, and the spires 
and turrets of ancient establishments had re- 
appeared above the subsiding wave.” But a 
new peril now threatened Europe. Three of 
the allied sovereigns had been frightened out 
of their wits by the monstrous progeny of the 
revolution, and they entered at Paris into an 
offensive and defensive alliance. The pro- 
gramme of the “Holy Alliance” was suspi- 
ciously yague and fantastic, but its real mo- 
tives were quickly penetrated. Its authors 
elected themselves the constitutional police of 
Europe, Whenever a popular insurrection 
against a-tyrannical ruler broke out, whenever 
a free government was demanded, whenever a 
liberal institution was established, the alli- 
ance was up and doing. These and similar 
movements were pregnant with danger to the 
peace of the world; and it was the duty of 
the constitutional police to secure order and 
to preserve tranquillity. Such was the spe- 
cious scheme which “the craft of the Bohe- 
mian,” “ the ferocity of the Tartar,” and “ the 
obstinacy of the Vandal,” * had devised, and 
which for many years arrested the expression 
of independent thought and national life over 
the continent of Europe. 

Castlereagh had tacitly acquiesced in the 
policy of the alliance. The prestige and au- 
thority of the ancient monarchies represented 
in the association, had produced their natural 
effect upon a mind obstinately hostile to lib- 
eral institutions, But to Canning the alliance 
was utterly repugnant—repugnant to his Eng- 
lish feelings and to his liberal inclinations. 
Gradually, imperceptibly, with fine skill, he 
detached England from the connection. He 
thwarted its policy, he ridiculed its anger, he 
defied its threats. He won, but it was a 
hard fight. The king was against him; the 
Duke of Wellington was against him. Met- 
ternich, the great champion of legitimacy, 
employed all his vast influence and all the 


* The complimentary epithets used by Mr. 
Brougham to describe the members of the alliance 


—the king of Prussia, and the emperors of Austria 
and Russia. 
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arts of courtly intrigue to procure the Foreign 
Secretary’s dismissal, and raised in Canning’s 
breast a feeling of bitter but contemptuous 
suspicion. “I am quite clear,” he says to 
Lord Liverpool, “ that there is no honesty in 
Metternich, and that we cannot enter into 
joint concert with him without a certainty of 
being betrayed. It is not only his practice, 
but in our case it will be his pride and pleas- 
ure.” Again, writing to Lord Granville, he 
expresses his opinion in even stronger lan- 
guage. “ You ask me what you shall say to 
Metternich. In the first place you shall hear 
what I think of him—that he is the greatest 
rogue and liar on the continent, perhaps in 
the civilized world.” But Canning’s perse- 
verance, caution, and will, triumphed over 
every obstacle, and the foreign policy of Eng- 
land has ever since retained the impress of 
the principles he then stamped upon it. 

During the years between 1822 and 1827 
—when he held the seals of the Foreign Office 
—he withdrew the English plenipotentiary 
from the congress of Verona, he recognized 
the independence of the Spanish colonies, and 
he despatched a force to the Tagus to aid the 
Portuguese. Each of these acts was intended 
to disengage England from the alliance, and 
to manifest how radically we were opposed to 
the principles it promulgated. 

The congress of Verona sanctioned the oc- 
cupation of Spain by France. Spain had tried 
the experiment of liberal institutions, and the 
alliance naturally resented the experiment. 
So the French king was deputed to bring his 
refractory neighbor back to reason, and to 
right ways of thinking and governing. When, 
however, this resolution was arrived at, the 
Duke of Wellington, who represented Eng- 
land in the congress, protested and withdrew. 
Canning was satisfied with a dignified protest ; 
we were not bound by any specific treaties to 
assist Spain; and until a question of national 
faith or national honor should arise, he was 
resolved that England should neither origi- 
nate nor participate in a war the limits of 
which, as he said, no mortal sagacity could 
determine. 

The French occupation was no doubt keenly 
resented by the Foreign Secretary; and though 
he did not ailow his feelings to hurry him into 
war, he speedily and effectually retaliated. In 
the following year England recognized the 
independence of the Spanish American col- 
onies. 
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Mr. Canning eagerly pressed the recogni- 
tion. Various motives impelled him to do so. 
By recognizing the independence of the col- 
onies he conspicuously disavowed the princi- 
ples of the alliance ; and he deprived France 
of the moral weight and preponderance which 
it might otherwise have derived from the pos 
session of the Spanish kingdom. 

It was obviously a heavy blow and great 
discouragement to the alliance. The alliance 
had been instituted to aid distressed kings in 
reducing refractory populations, and now on 
the first opportunity England proclaimed, not 
merely that the populations were entitled to 
suit themselves, but that she would officially 
recognize any institution, monarchical or re- 
publican, under which they choose to live. 
Moreover, the recognition prevented France 
from reaping any disproportionate influence 
from the possession of Spain. France might 
keep Spain if she liked, but at least it should 
not be “ Spain with the Indies.” This was 
the argument Mr. Canning urged, and which, 
in his great speech on Portugal, he illustrated 
with surpassing eloquence. “I called the 
New World into existence to redress the bal- 
ance of the Old.” 

The argument appears simple and obvious, 
but it was attacked, shortly before Mr. Can- 
ning’s death, with peculiar acrimony, by Earl 
Grey, who with all the narrow sectarianism of 
the Whig aristocrat, disliked the ambitious ad- 
venturer under whose colors his party was 
then proud to serve. Mr. Canning intended 
to answer the speech, but the opportunity 
never came ; and indeed, except in regard to 
one or two subordinate accusations, any an- 
swer would have been quite superfluous. The 
earl asserted that the recognition of the col- 
onies had not been made with the view of re- 
dressing the balance of power by diminishing 
the influence of France. This was the grava- 
men of the charge—the sting of the speech, 
It was ungenerously but distinctly insinuat- 
ed that Canning’s striking vindication of his 
American policy was an after-thought. The 
documents published by Mr. Stapleton com- 
pletely refute the insinuation; for they prove 
conclusively that the French occupation ma- 
terially influenced the decision of the English 
Cabinet. In the report, for instance, which 
the Foreign Secretary submitted to the king 
on the subject, the argument is explicitly al- 
luded to as having been already fully dis- 
cussed, “That consistently with the situation 
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in which Spain is placed by the indefinite oc- 
cupation of her strong places by the arms of 
a foreign power, she cannot be considered as 
a free agent, and that of course Spain is es- 
sentially French in her foreign policy, it be- 
comes our duty to prevent Spanish America 
from being brought within the same subjec- 
tion, are points which appear to your servants 
to be so conclusively argued in Lord Liver- 
pool’s paper, that it would be unpardonable 
to trouble your majesty with any further dis- 
cussion of them.” So that the Foreign Sec- 
retary’s eloquent vindication was no trick of 
artful rhetoric, no piece of idle bravado, but a 
literal and unembellished account of the fact. 

All Mr. Canning’s anticipations of the ef- 
fects of measure have not indeed been real- 
ized. “Spanish America is free,” he ex- 
claims, “and if we do not mismanage our 
matters sadly, she is English, and 


“ «Novus seeclorum nascitur ordo.’” 


Liberated America, a‘ike to her own citizens 
and her allies, has proved rather a worthless 
possession. Its decay was probably too in- 
veterate to admit under any circumstances of 
healthy re-organization ; and Mr. Canning at 
least is not responsible for the failure of the 
experiment. “The responsibility rests not 
with me. Liberavi animam meam.” 

Mr. Canning’s Portuguese policy was the 
corner-stone of the wise and sagacious sys- 
tem he inaugurated. It elicited, moreover, in 
the most marked manner, the enthusiasm of 
his contemporaries. The emperor of Brazil, 
in resigning the crown of Portugal, had ac- 
companied his abdication with the grant of a 
constitutional charter. The much-suffering 
alliance angrily protested ; and as its protest 
remained unheeded, recurred to its old wea- 
pons. An army of Portuguese deserters, se- 
cretly organized and disciplined in Spain, 
were invited to invade their native country. 
But Mr. Canning was prepared for the emer- 
gency. He had perceived at an early period 
that “ Portugal was the ground on which the 
Holy Alliance meant to fight England,” and 
he was ready to lift the glove. Portugal was 
our most ancient ally, and many treaties 
bound us to defend the integrity of her do- 
minions. We had not interfered when Spain 
was occupied; but the time had come when 
the policy of non-intervention could no 
longer be persevered in, and when it was 
necessary to show that, though moderate, we 
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were not pusillanimous. Hitherto we had 
diplomatically and passively resisted the alli- 
ance; now the faith of treaties, the dictates 
of national honor, and the principles of the 
independent policy we had adopted, demanded 
an active and armed intervention. An Eng- 
lish army was instantly despatched to the 
Tagus, where it was received “with frantic 
joy” by the population. 

But the ovation which the army received 
from the people of Lisbon was equalled by 
that which awaited the minister in the House 
of Commons. The king’s message respecting 
Portugal was taken into consideration on the 
12th December, 1826. Mr. Canning in a 
most luminous and statesman-like speech— 
“extraordinary and unprecedented in this 
house,” was Mr. Brongham’s testimony, “ un- 
precedented (and I can give it no higher 
praise) even in the eloquence of the right 
honorable gentleman ”—described the cit- 
cumstances which rendered it, in the opinion 
of ministers, imperative that Portugal should 
not be left unaided. “ We go to Portugal,” 
he concluded, “ not to rule, not to dictate, not 
to prescribe constitutions, but to preserve and 
defend the independence of an ally. We 
go to plant the standard of England on the 
well-known heights of Lisbon. Where that 
standard is planted, foreign dominion shall 
not come.” : 

The speech is a model of calm and elevated 
argument, tersely and vigorously expressed. 
Certain passages, that, for instance, in which 
he likens England to the ruler of the winds— 

_— Celsii sedet olus arce, 
Sceptra tenens; mollitque animos, et temperat 
iras; 
Ni faciat, maria ac terras celumque profundum, 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verrantque per 


auras—” 
rise without embarrassment into a grave and 
thoughtful eloquence. The speech was ve+ 
hemently applauded; but the great triumph, 
was reserved for a later period of the evening, 
A feeble opposition had been threatened sy 
Mr. Hume and one or two other members, 
and after a vigorous oration from Mr, 
Brougham, the Foreign Secretary rose to re- 
ply. That reply is a masterpiece of argument 
and eloquence; and to it alone, if need were, 
the vindication of the orator’s fame might be 
left. The passage which explains the policy 
of the government in not declaring war when 
Spain was occupied, is perhaps the most 
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striking. The effects of the French occupa- 
tion, the speaker said, had been infinitely-ex- 
aggerated ; but he did not blame these exag- 
gerations, for he was aware that they were 
the echoes of sentiments which in the days 
of William and of Anne—* the best times of 
our history ”—animated the debates and dic- 
tated the votes of the British Parliament. 
But Spain was then a great maratime power, 
and she was no longer so. 


“Again, sir (he continued), is the Spain of 
the present day the Spain of which the 
statesmen of the times of William and Anne 
were so much afraid? Is it, indeed, the Spain 
whose puissance was expected to shake Eng- 
land from her sphere ? No, sir; it was quite 
another Spain—it was the Spain within the 
.imits of whose empire the sun never set—it 
was Spain ‘ with the Indies’ that excited the 
jealousies and alarmed the imaginations of 
our ancestors. 

“But then, sir, the balance of power? 

The entry of the French army into Spain dis- 
turbed that balance, and we ought to have 
gone to war to restore it. I have already 
said, that when the French army entered 
Spain, we might, if we chose, have resisted or 
resented that measure by war. But were 
there no other means than war for restoring 
the balance of power? I[s the balance of 
power a fixed and unalterable standard? or 
is it not a standard perpetually varying, as 
civilization advances, and as new nations 
spring up, and take their place among estab- 
lished political communities? The balance 
of power a century and a half ago was to 
be adjusted between France and Spain, the 
Netherlands, Austria, and England. Some 
years afterwards, Russia assumed her high 
station in European politics. Some years 
after that, again, Prussia became not only a 
substantive, but a preponderating monarchy. 
Thus, while the balance of power continued 
in principle the same, the means of adjust- 
ing it became more varied and enlarged. 
They became enlarged in proportion to the 
increased number of considerable states—in 
proportion, I may say, to the number of 
weights which might be shifted into the one 
or the other scale. ‘To look to the policy of 
Europe, in the times of William and Anne, 
for the purpose of regulating the balance of 
power in Eurepe at the present day, is to 
disregard the progress of events, and to con- 
fuse dates and facts which throw a reciprocal 
light on each other. 

“Tt would be disingenuous, indeed, not to 
admit that the entry of the French army into 
Spain was in a certain sense a disparagement 
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ings of England; and it can hardly be sup- 
posed that on that occasion the government 
did not sympathize with the feelings of the 
people. But I deny that, questionable or 
censurable as the act might be, it was one 
which necessarily called for our direct and 
hostile opposition. Was nothing, then, to be 
done? Was there no other mode of resist- 
ance, than by a direct attack upon France— 
or by a war to be undertaken on the soil 
of Spain? What, if the position of Spain 
might be rendered harmless in rival hands— 
harmless as regarded us—and valueless +o 
the possessors ? Might not compensation for 
disparagement be obtained, and the policy of 
our ancestors vindicated, by means better 
adapted to the present time? If France, oo- 
cupied Spain, was it necessary, in order to 
avoid the consequences of that occupation, 
that we should biockade Cadiz? No. I 
looked another way—I sought materials of 
compensation in another hemisphere. Con- 
templating Spain, such as our ancestors had 


known her, I resolved that if France had: 


Spain, it should not be Spain ‘ with the In- 
dies.’ I called the New World into existence 
to redress the balance of the Old.” 

The effect which this memorable speech 
produced on the House of Commons is ad- 
mitted, both by friends and foes, to have been 
quite unprecedented. “ It was an epoch in a 
man’s life to have heard him,” writes a mem- 
ber who was present. “ When, in the style 
and manner of Chatham, he exclaimed, ‘I 
looked to Spain in the Indies ; I called a New 
World into existence to redress the balance 
of the Old;’ the effect was actually terrific, 
It was as if every man in the House had been 
electrified. Mr. Canning seemed actually to 
have increased in stature, his attitude was 
so majestic. I remarked his flourishes were 
made with his left arm; the effect was new 
and beautiful; his chest heaved and expand- 
ed; his nostril dilated, a noble pride slightly 
curled his lip; and age and sickness were dis- 
solved and forgotten in the ardor of youth- 
ful genius.” “ ‘The whole House were moved,” 
says Mr. Stapleton, “as if an electric shock 
had passed through them ; they all rose for 
a moment to look at him! This effect I wit- 
nessed from under the gallery.” And Mr. 
Canning himself, writing two days afterwards 
to Lord Granville, says, “ If I know any thing 
of the House of Commons from thirty-three 
years’ experience, or if I may trust to what 
reaches me in report of feelings out-of-doors, 
the declaration of the obvious but unsuspected 





—an affront to the pride—a blow to the feel- 


truth, that ‘I called the New World into ex- 
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istence to redress the balance of the Old,’ has 
been more grateful to English ears and to 
English feelings ten thousand times, than 
would have been the most satisfactory an- 
nouncement of the intention of the French 
government to withdraw its army from Spain.” 

Such was Mr. Canning’s foreign policy—a 
policy admirably conceived and admirably ex- 
ecuted. Its success was complete. England, 
under his administration, became the first 
power in Europe—a model and an umpire. 
It discomfited the alliance, which, after a suc- 
cession of angry and ineffectual remonstrances, 
quietly subsided. Wecannot resist the temp- 
tation to quote a letter published by Mr. Sta- 
pleton, which, though somewhat lengthy, gives 
& must amusing account of the manner in 
which the secretary treated that devout body 
when it undertook to lecture him. 


“The last three mornings have been occu- 
pied partly in receiving the three successive 
communications of Count Lieven, Prince Es- 
terhazy, and Baron Maltzahn, of the high and 
mighty displeasure of their courts with respect 
to Spanish America, Lieven led the way on 
Wednesday. He began to open a long de- 
spatch evidently with the intention of reading 
it to me. I stopped in limine, desiring to 
know if he was authorized to give a copy of 
it. He said no; upon which I declined hear- 
ing it, unless he could give me his word, that 
no copy could be sent to any other court. He 
said he could not undertake to say that it 
would not be sent to other Russian missions, 
but that he had no notion that a copy of it 
would be given to the courts at which they 
were severally accredited. I answered, that 
I was determined either to have a copy of a 
despatch which might be quoted to foreign 
courts (as former despatches had been) as 
having been communicated to me, and re- 
maining unanswered, or to be able to say that 
no despatch had been communicated to me at 
all. It was utterly impossible for me, I said, 
to charge my memory with the expressions 
of along despatch once read over to me, or 
to be able to judge on one such hearing 
whether it did, or did not contain expressions 
which I ought not to pass over without re- 
mark, Yet by the process now proposed I 
was responsible to the king and to my col- 
leagues, and ultimately perhaps to parlia- 
ment, for the contents of a paper which 


might be of the most essentially important 
character; and of which the text might be 
quoted hereafter by third parties, as bear- 
ing a meaning which I did not on the instant 
attribute to it, and yet which upon bare rec- 
Lieven was 


ollection I could not controvert. 
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confounded. He asked me what he was to 
do? I said, what he pleased, but I took the 
exception now before I heard a word of his 
despatch, because I would not have it thought 
that the contents of the despatch, whatever 
they might be, had any thing to do with that 
exception. I must, however, own that I was 
led to make it now, the rather because I had 
learned from St. Petersburg that he, Count 
Lieven had been instructed not to give me a 
copy of the despatch on Turkey and Greece, 
which instruction his own good sense had led 
him to disobey; that in that instance it was 
absolutely preposterous to refuse a copy, that 
the despatch professed to be a narrative—of 
which dates and facts were the elements ; and 
that to have read such a statment to me, and 
then circulate it throughout Europe as what 
had been communicated to me, and acqui- 
esced.in by my silence, would have been an 
unfairness such as it was well to let him know, 
once for all, I was determined to resist. 

“ Might he state to me verbally what he was 
ordered to state, without reference to his de- 
spatch ? Undoubtedly, I was prepared to 
hear any thing he had to say to me. I must 
afterwards take my own way of verifying the 
exactness of my recollection. 

“He then proceeded to pronounce a dis- 
course—no matter for the substance at pres- 
ent—after which he left me. 

“T instantly wrote down the substance of 
what I understood him to have said to me, 
and sent him my memorandum, with a ietter 
requesting him to correct any inaccuracies. 
The result is, that I have a document in spite 
of all their contrivance. 

“ Yesterday the same scene with Esterhazy, 
who had not seen Lieven in the interval, and 
therefore came unprepared. 

“He too made me a speech, and to him I 
immediately sent a memorandum of what I 
understood him to have said; I have not yet 
received his answer. 

“To-day Maltzahn came, evidently pre- 
pared; for he produced no paper, but set off 
at score. This rather provoked me (for he 
is the worst of all), but I was even with him. 
For, whereas with the others, I merely lis- 
tened and put in no word of my own, I thought 
it a good opportunity to pay off my reserve 
upon Maltzahn ; and accordingly said to him 
a few as disagreeable things as I could, upon 
the principle of legitimacy as exemplified in 
the readiness of the allies to have made peace 
with Buonaparte (in 1814), and failing Buona- 

arte to have put some other than Louis 

VIII. upon the throne; and also in the 
general recognition of Bernadotte, while the 
lawful king of Sweden is wandering in exile 
and begging through Europe. I asked him 
how he reconciled these things with the high 
principles which he was ordered to proclaim 
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about the rights of Spain to her Spanish 
Americas? He had nothing to answer. I 
have sent him a memorandum too, in which 
my part of the dialogue is inserted. 

“ Of course, I have not yet his answer. He 
left. me only two hours ago. 

“T think I shall teach the Holy Alliance 
not to try the trick of these simultaneous ser- 
mons again.” : 


We have described the general principles 
of his foreign policy ; one or two minor points 
remain to be noticed. Canning was person- 
ally a very skilful diplomatist. His tact, pen- 
etration, and judgment were conspicuous; and 
he played his antagonists with the ease of a 
master. His apparent frankness and unre- 
serve disarmed the most astute; while he de- 
lighted to tease and perplex the dull and the 
pretentious with knotty problems and intricate 
complications. But when in earnest his tone 
was at once manly and moderate. He never 
bullied, or threatened, or stormed. “I ab- 
hor menace, till one means action,” he said. 
A thorough Englishman both in taste and 
temper, he was the first Foreign Secretary who 
insisted that English, not French, should 
be used in our diplomatic correspondence. 
“ Whatever we may have to say hereafter, be 
it high or humble, soothing or threatening, 
warlike or pacific, I trust we shall never again 
submit to speak any language but our own.” 
When he came to the Foreign Office in 1822, 
he wrote to the ambassador at St. Petersburg 
— You know my politics well enough to 
know what I mean when I say, that for Eu- 
rope I shall be desirous, now and then, to read 
England.” This is indeed one of the most 
characteristic features of his official life. In 
whatever he said or did there is the magna- 
nimity of the English statesman, the modera- 
tion of the English gentleman. 

The last months of Mr. Canning’s life 
though the most brilliant, are also the most 
painful. His elevation to the premiership on 
the death of Lord Liverpool was not effected 
without great opposition. The Duke of New- 
castle called on the sovereign and threatened 
to withdraw the support of the Tory aristoc- 
racy from the government if Mr. Canning 
were placed at its head. The Duke of Well- 
ington, Mr. Peel, Lord Eldon, and several 
other members of the cabinet, simultaneously 
resigned, on the ground that on the question 
of Catholic emancipation they differed from 
the premier. It was confidently expected 
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that, under these discouragements, Mr. Can+ 
ning would be forced to abandon the task, 
But his enemies had misunderstood their man, 
He quickly succeeded in forming an adminis- 
tration composed of the more tolerant section 
of the Whigs, and of the representatives of 
that great moderate middle party which his 
genius had created alike in the country and 
in the legislature. The resentment of the de- 
feated Tories knew no bounds. The language 
which they employed to denounce the minis- 
ter would have disgraced Billingsgate. Night 
after night he was attacked with an acrimony 
which recalled the more discreditable features 
of the conflict of the coalition with Pitt. 
Canning maintained his position with simplic- 
ity, with manliness, with a Pitt-like hauteur. 
At length, after having answered, fully and 
temperately, all the charges directed against 
him, he declined to protract the controversy. 
Until a direct vote of censure was moved, no 
threats, no expostulations, no entreaties, would 
induce him, he declared, to open his lips. 

The subordinate members of “the pack 
who bayed him to death ” are now forgotten; 
but the conduct of Sir Robert Peel to his old 
colleague still invokes the justifications of his 
friends. These have been numerous and elab- 
orate; successful they have not been. Upon 
the whole, it is better, we fancy, to admit that 
Sir Robert’s treatment of Mr. Canning was 
the fruit of a very natural jealousy, than to 
trace it to the influence of high-toned and 
scrupulous motives. Even great statesmen 
are not exempted from the vindictive frailties 
that affect ordinary mortals. Peel disliked 
Canning, and under Canning it was virtually 
impossible that he could serve. That is the 
plain explanation of the whole matter, and 
posterity will not construe too hardly an in- 
evitable antipathy. 

The contest killed Canning. That virulent 
and unscrupulous hostility proved too much 
for a constitution already shattered by disease. 
During the whole session he had been miser- 
ably ill; he rose from a sick-bed to deliver 
his great speeches on Portugal; acold caught 
at the Duke of York’s funeral, in the chapel 
of St. George at Windsor, aggravated his 
disorder. He continued, however, to fight 
the enemy with indomitable resolution to the 
end. But it was plain that his exhausted sys- 
tem could not for any long time sustain the 
strain. On the 3rd of August he was de- 
clared to be in imminent danger; on the 
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morning of the 8th he died. “Sir M. Tier- 
ney felt his pulse, thought for a second that 
he was gone, but he still breathed. In a few 
seconds there ceased to be any sign of breath- 
ing. He passed away so quietly that the ex- 
act moment could not be ascertained, but it 
was between twelve and ten minutes before 
four.” Almost the last intelligible words he 
uttered were—“ This may be hard upon me, 
but it is harder upon the king.” 

And so he died. 

“My road must be through character to 
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power; I will try no other course; and I am 
sanguine enough to believe that this course, 
though not perhaps the quickest, is the sur- 
est.” Mr. Canning wrote those words in 
1801; and it is because we believe that they 
illustrate his career that we are grateful to 
Mr. Stapleton for his recollections of the man 
who used them. The book is a very interest- 
ing one; it contains an admirable selection 
of Mr. Canning’s letters, memoranda, and 
official despatches; and the author’s com- 
mentary is concise and graphic. 
SHIRLEY, 





Disinrectant. — A medical discovery of 
much value, destined to effect a great ameliora- 
tion in the treatment of ulcers, :.bscesses, flesh 
wounds, etc., has lately been made, by two for- 
mer interne or house surgeons of the Hospice de 
la Charite, and by them generously offered to 
the world, without fee or reward. At the last 
sitting of the Academy of Sciences, the cele- 
brated Dr. Velpeau demanded permission to 
make an important communication, and an- 
nounced that the two young practitioners in 
question, Messrs. Corme and Demeaux, had 
paid him a visit for the purpose of presenting 
to his notice their discovery, and explaining to 
him its results. Messrs. Corme and Demeaux 
have found a process for the complete and 
instantaneous disinfection of animal matter. 
The action of the disinfecting agent arrests the 
progress of decomposition, and effectually pre- 
vents the generation of insects. The substance 
prepared for use, costs here about one franc for 
a hundred pounds, and the expense in America 
would probably be still less. The following is 
the formula, as given by the inventors them- 
selves :— 

Plaster of commerce, reduced to a fine powder, 
one hundred parts ; coal tar, one to three parts. 
The mixture of the two substances is effected 
with ease by the aid of a mortar, or by any 
other appropriate mechanical means. The ap- 
plication of this composition to the dressing of 
sores or wounds requires a particular prepara- 
tion. A certain quantity ot the powder, pre- 
pared according to the formula, is diluted with 
olive oil to the consistency of a paste or oint- 
ment. This species of paste or salve is of a 
dark brown color, has a slightly bituminous 
odor, and may be kept in a closed jar for an 
indefinite period. The oil unites the powder 
without dissolving it, and the composition has 
the property of absorbing infectious liquids the 
instant it is applied to the sore which produces 
them. The application may be mediate or im- 











mediate. In the latter case, that is to say, 
placing the composition directly in contact with 
the sore, no pain whatever is produced; on 
the contrary, the salve has a detersive action, 
cleanses the sore apd favors cicatrization. 

In the course of his remarks, Dr. Velpean, 
mentioned the case of a patient at the Charite, 
to whom the new process had been applied 
with perfect success. This person was afflicted 
with a frightful abscess in the thigh, from whieh 
exuded a purulent matter of a most infectious 
odor, rendering the operations of the surgeon 
both painful and difficult, This matter, mixed 
with a powder held in readiness by the two ex- 
perimentalists, was disinfected in one minute, 
touched with impunity by the spectators, and 
applied beneath their noses, without leaving 
a trace of unpleasant odor. 

As has been seen, the elements of this com- 
position are of the simplest character, and 
though intelligence of the discovery could not 
have reached the medical faculty of the United 
States in advance of this letter, your own sur- 
geons will doubtless receive, by the same mail 
which carries this, every corroborating particu- 
lar. My desire is to make known the event 
throughout our country, and I sincerely hope 
this paragraph may be widely copied by your 
exchanges. As Dr. Velpeau himself observed 
at the close of his observations before the Acad- 
emy, too much publicity vannot be given to so 
valuable a discovery, as well as the disinterest- 
edness of its authors. In their own report, 
Messrs. Corme and Demeaux state that the 
composition may be applied in the form of a 
— or cotton, and laid on the wound. 

hey demonstrate that their mode of dressing 
possesses the double property of disinfecting 
morbid products and of absorbing their liquids. 
This last circumstance entirely obviates the 
necessity of lint—which is one of the most im- 
portant features of the discovery..—Cor. NV. Y. 
Express. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
SIR JAMES STEPHEN, K.C.B., LL.D. 
IN MEMORIAM. 

THE young men at the opening of the 
present century who were to become its great 
men have nearly all passed from among us. 
Among the politicians of this class, the veter- 
ans Lyndhurst and Brougham are still. in 
their place. But the stream has carried away 
nearly all beside. The two great ex-chancel- 
lors lift their heads almost alone. Among 
our literary men, representatives of the same 
period, Rogers and Leigh Hunt had outlived 
nearly all their fellows, and with the late Sir 
James Stephen the last of the race may be 
said to have disappeared. 

The days with which those men of the past 
had been familiar were memorable days. The 
courtier conventionalities of the. preceding 
century had come to an end. The outburst 
in France was felt everywhere asa great dis- 
turbing power. Antagonism at home and 
war abroad grew up in all directions. Those 
men could remember the invasion of Egypt 
by the first Napoleon ; had seen mail-coaches 
rush through towns and cities, decorated with 
laurels and blue flags, bringing news about 
the siege of Acre and the battle of the Nile, 
and had listened many a time to the half- 
muffled bells which told so often how victory 
and death went together. In his later life- 
time, Napoleon spoke of the Englishman who 
had defeated his policy at Acre, as the man 
who had “marred his destiny;” and the 
Englishmen about Sir James Stephen in his 
schoolboy days believed as much. 

But brave men get no harm from a sense 
of danger. Perilous times render them wake- 
ful, stimulate them to action, and show what 
is in them. In the early years of this cen- 
tury, the great death-struggle to which all 
Europe became committed, was allied with a 
struggle in this country, hardly less deter- 
mined, in behalf of great principles—prin- 
ciples of freedom and humanity. Negro 
emancipation was one of the many questions 
which Englishmen, with such a war upon 
their hands, took up, and could prosecute 
with a strength of purpose which we may be 
sure would not have been so great had they 
been men with no other work to do. The 
great coadjutors of Wilberforce in that con- 
troversy, were Mr. Zachary Macaulay, father 
of the nobleman who has since done so much 
honor to that name; and Mr. James Stephen, 
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Master in Chancery, father to the truly emi- 
nent and estimable man of whom we wish to 
speak in this place with the respect and affec- 
tion due to his memory. The late Sir James 
Stephen was some ten years older than Lord 
Macaulay, but the friendship which had bound 
the sires to each other descended to their 
sons. Sir James was not wanting in rever- 
ence towards the great historian, but we still 
hear, and have no wish ever to forget, those 
affectionate tones in which he sometimes 
spoke of him as “ dear Tom.” 

Sir James Stephen was educated at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, and took his degree of B.A, 
in 1812. He was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and practised as a Chancery bar- 
rister from 1812 to 1823. During nearly all 
those years he had been connected officially 
with the public service as Counsel gf the Col- 
onial Department. On retiring from the bar 
in 1823, he retained this office during the 
next ten years, conjointly with that of Coun- 
sel of the Board of Trade. He subsequently 
became Assistant Under-Secretary, and soon 
afterwards permanent Under-Secretary, for 
the Colonies, and he continued in that posi- 
tion until 1847. On his retirement from the 
Colonial Office he received the honor of 
knighthood, and in 1849 was appointed 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. The facts especially 
observable in his history are—the combina- 
tion, on a scale so large and so successful, of 
the man of business with the man of letters; 
and still more, the combination with those 
qualities, of a religious culture, so broad, so 
deep, and so refined, as may be traced, in 
part, in his writings, and as was more fully 
known to those who had a place within the 
circle of his friendships. 

The experiences of our Colonial Office must 
often have been not a little ungenial to a man 
of such a temperament and of such habits, 
Our countrymen who seek their fortune in 
the colonies consist largely of two classes— 
officials whose selfishness generally takes the 
form of indolence and avarice; and adventur- 
ers whom the same feeling prompts to rash- 
ness and insubordination—so that the negli- 
gence and wrong are likely to be the greatest, 
where the disposition to submit to them is 
sure to be the least. Hence, the storms so 


often coming up in colonial history. We all 
know that the most restless blood of the 
mother country commonly finds its way to 
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the extremities. And here is a man with the 
clearest perception of the ethical relations of 
things, and the most trained and sensitive 
feeling in regard to them, having specially to 
do with a department the least likely to be 
observant of such distinctions, or even to un- 
derstand them. To say that the Under-Sec- 
retary was eminently successful is to say that 
he must have had many enemies. The name 
of “ King Stephen,” cast at him as expressive 
of the sway which he long exercised, was the 
highest compliment that could be paid to that 
ceaseless labor, and scientific skill, with which 
he mastered, not only the great elements, but 
the smallest details, relating to our vast and 
varied colonial empire. To be abreast with 
all that was doing, he often burnt his lamp 
far into the night—or lighted it long before 
the world about him was afoot; and only thus 
could he have been what he was. Whena 
field-day approached in either house on a 
colonial question, heavy was the demand 
made on the Under-Secretary for the needful 
ammunition. As round after round came off 
within the ring, the lookers-on rarely sus- 
pected how much of the flooring that took 
place was due to the bottleholder who had 
been so attentive to his duties in the lobby. 
With all this stress of occupation, Sir 


_ James Stephen was a domestic man, and suv 


apportioned his time, that when certain hours 
of the evening came, he might generally be 
found at the fireside with his family. The 
friend who dropped in upon him at such times 
often saw him at his best. The topics of the 
day were sure all to interest him, if not from 
the ordinary point of view, from some point 
of his own; and he not only spoke concerning 
them as few men could have spoken, but he 
discoursed, delivered essays upon them. In- 
deed, it was a fault-of his conversation when 
the listeners were few, that it ran so much 
into this form. As a friend of our own once 
said of Coleridge, it was versation, not con- 
versation; and mild, intelligent, and often 
beautiful as it was, you sometimes felt it 
would have been more satisfactory if larger 
space had been left for interrogation, if not 
for exception. 

It was at such moments that you became 
aware how much this man, living as amidst a 
pyramid of memorials and despatches, was a 
man of reading in all sorts of literature, and 





a man of exquisite literary taste. Some of 
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the magnates connected with the Edinburgh 
Review were well known to him. He once 
ventured, in after-dinner talk with the said 
magnates, to complain of the cavalier style 
in which they were wont to dispose of relig- 
ion whenever it happened to come in their 
path. The signers pleaded that they were 
npt conscious of their sin, and challenged 
their censor to join their confederacy, and_to 
show them how to mend their ways. Suffice 
it to say, that in 1838 Mr. James Stephen 
began to write in the Ldinburgh ; and from 
that time the old scoffing spirit of the buff 
and blue may be said to have been exorcised. 
The attraction which the genius of Mr. Ma- 
caulay had given to the Review for many years 
previously, was in a great degree perpetuated, 
for some years to come, by the genius of his 
friend. The writings of the two contributors, 
indeed, possessed only a limited resemblance. 
Both are largely historical, but there is a 
marked difference between them. Lord Ma- 
caulay’s convictions have respect almost ex- 
clusively to what is true in literature and 
politics. Sir James Stephen’s are concerned 
mainly with what is true in religion and phi- 
losophy. The one, accordingly, was a fitting 
successor to the other, as covering ground 
further in advance. 

But even Sir James has left room for a 
successor. It was impossible not to admire 
the largeness and candor with which he habit- 
ually looked on men, on parties, and on prin- 
ciples. He had his own way of seeing some- 
thing to commend almost everywhere. He 
appeared to see all error as having relation to 
some truth, and seemed inclined to deal softly 
and cautiously with it for the sake of that 
truth. This disposition gave a singular amia- 
bility to his character as a man, but it ina 
great measure disqualified him for the work 
of a reformer. It was at times a strange, al- 
most a perplexing thing, to see in the same 
mind, so strong an adhesion to great princi- 
ples, with so little of a tendency to do real 
battle for them. He could admire energy, 
decision, even the work of destruction, when 
perpetrated by others—as in the case of a 
Luther or a Knox, but always seemed to feel 
that his own vocation did not liein that direc- 
tion. Hence, he never brought the force and 
thoroughness to the side of religion and phi- 
losophy, which Lord Macaulay has never failed 
to bring to the side of literature and politics, 
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We are satisfied, however, that his modesty, 
along with the kindliness of his nature, had 
much to do with this peculiarity. As a man 
of letters, he had come too late into the field, 
and it was in accordance with his notions of 
good taste that he should bear his faculties 
meekly. As an ecclesiastical Pistorian, too— 
for it was in such history that he found what 
was most congenial to him—he never seemed 
to forget that he was a layman whose life had 
been largely given to the world’s business, 
and not a man whose days had been separated 
to such studies, These considerations, act- 
ing on one of the most benevolent of hearts, 
taught him to judge leniently as a critic; and 
when he did take upon him something of the 
function of the divine, he was disposed by 
such recollections to do so most reverentially. 
When we call to mind what is being done 
every day through our periodical press by the 
merest novices in literature ; and the manner 
in which men wholly incompetent to concern 
themselves with religious subjects are con- 
stantly meddling with them, such refinements 
of feeling seem hardly to belong to our sort 
of world. 

On the whole, the mind of Sir James Ste- 
phen bore a nearer resemblance to the mind 
of Mr. Gladstone than to that of Lord Ma- 
caulay. But here again the likeness is with 
a strong difference. Mr. Gladstone is both 
statesman and scholar—a man eapable of 
hard secular work, while possessing genuine 
literary sympathies. He is also especially in- 
fluenced by Christian forms of thought. The 
great and good men of Christian history are 
so present to his imagination, amidst the 
shadows of the past, that he is always pre- 
pared to uncover before them and to do them 
homage. Their sanctity, their learning, their 
humane influences, when contrasted with what 
is around them, and would come into their 
place if they were absent, raise them, in his 
view, almost to the place of incarnations of 
wisdom and goodness. In all these respects 
the resemblance is strong between the late 





under-secretary for the colonies and the pres 
ent chancellor of the exchequer. 

But here the resemblance ends. Mr.Glad- 
stone’s faith in the fixedness of the machinery 
of the church, and in the sin of schism as 
consequent on a departure from it, had no 
place in the mind of Sir James Stephen. He 
believed that the religious truth of which the 
New Testament is the record, and the relig- 
ious heart as there delineated, were designed 
to be perpetual, and will so be to the world’s 
end. But he found nothing more in that 
book of which so much might be said. The 
broils between churches, accordingly, were to 
his mind only so much evidence of the weak- 
ness of human nature. This was the root of 
his large religious charity. He reverenced 
the lawn which, to use. his own words, “ was 
without a spot,” and he could reverence the 
man no less, whom he knew to be equally 
pure, though no lawn had ever been seen upon 
his person, and though it would not have been 
accepted had it been tendered to him. 

It is not a common mind, therefore, that 
has passed from among us. What a model 
to the official man is presented in such a life. 
What a rebuke does it administer to the mul- 
titudes who plead the pressure of occupation 
as an excuse for the utter neglect of mental 


culture. What a chasm separates between . 


the temper of such a critic and our tomahawk 
school of literature. What an elevation in 
such views of religious and Christian life, 
compared with the narrow bigotries, the fa- 
naticism without bowels, still so prevalent 
among us! 

The works of Sir James Stephen, so rich 
in ripe thought, in riper feeling, and in pic- 
turesque beauty, brief as they are, will be his 
safe memorial to the times to come. His 
biographical sketches will be most read; but 
his volumes on the History of France, are 
the only publication in our literature bearing 
a resemblance to Guizot’s lectures on the 
Progress of Modern Civilization, that may be 
placed beside that admirable work. 

R. V. 
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From Once a Week. 
THE LAST VOYAGE OF SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN, 
BY CAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORN, R.N. 

“THERE is yet one thing left undone, 
whereby a great mind may become notable,” 
wrote worthy Master Purchas—that one deed 
was the discovery of a north-west passage to 
the Indies. Many long years afterwards, 
the words of the good dean of St. Paul’s 
sounded like a trumpet-call to his country- 
men, and many an aspiring spirit essayed to 
do that deed whereby bright honor and im- 
mortality were to be won. The veil which 
hid from human ken the mysteries of the 
Arctic zone was not to be rent by one bold 
stroke; it was to be the test of British perse- 
verance, patience, and hardihood. The frozen 
north would only reveal its wonders slowly 
and unwillingly to the brave men who de- 
voted themselves to the task. The dread 
reaims of frost and silence were only to be 
penetrated by the labors of two generations 
of seamen and travellers. The consumma- 
tion of the discovery of the north-west pas- 
sage was to be obtained but by the self-sacri- 
fice of a hundred heroes. 

From 1815 to 18383 England sent forth her 
sons to the north in repeated expeditions by 
sea and land. The earnestness of many emi- 
nent public men, members of the Royal Soci- 
ety—such as Sir John Barrow and Sir Fran- 
cis Beaufort—kept general interest directed 
to those regions, in which Frobisher, Baf- 
fin, Davis, and Fox had so nobly ventured. 
There were no falterers; every call for volun- 
teers was nobly responded to by officers of 
the royal navy; and John Franklin, Richard- 
son, John and James Ross, Parry, Back, and 
King, with much devotion, toil, and suffering, 
forced open the portals beyond which the 
Elizabethan school of discoverers had not 
been able to penetrate, and added much to 
our knowledge of the geography and physical 
condition of the Arctic zone between Green- 
land and Behring’s Straits. Fifteen years of 
labor had failed, however, to solve the ques- 
tion as to the actual existence of a water 
communication between the Pacific and At- 
lantic. Repeated disappointment had damped 
public zeal. Just at this juncture, between 
1838 and 1843, the success of Captain Sir 
James Ross in an expedition to the Antare- 
tic Pole with H.M.S. Erebus and Terror, as 
well as the completion of the northern eoast- 
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line of America by the Hudson-Bay Com- 
pany’s servants, Dease and Simpson, caused 
the attention of the nation to again revert 
to its old channel—the North-west Passage. 
Anno Domino 1844 found England with a 
surplus revenue, a vast body of naval officers 
begging for employment, and eager for any 
opportunity of winning honors and distine- 
tion; and the Erebus and Terror, safe and 
sound from the perils of Antarctic seas, riding 
at anchor off Woolwich. All was most pro- 
pitious for carrying out the darling object of 
the then venerable secretary of the admiralty. 
A mind like that of Sir John Barrow’s, 
richly stored with the records of his country’s 
glories in the exploration of every quarter of 
the globe, was keenly alive to the importance 
of keeping her still in the vanguard of geo- 
graphical discovery; and it must be remem- 
bered that he had lived in a century when 
men, in spite of a long and terrible war, were 
almost yearly excited by the world-wide fame 
of the discoveries of Anson, Cooke, Flinders, 
and Mungo Park. Was it not natural, there- 
fore, that he, and such as he, should desire 
to add to those triumphs the achievement of 
the greatest problem man ever undertook to 
solve. 

How simple an undertaking it appeared to 
connect the water in which Parry had sailed 
to Melville Island, in 1819, with Dease and 
Simpson’s easternmost position off the coast 
of America in 1838. 

The summer of 1844 saw many an eager 
face poring over that Arctic chart. Whis- 
perings were heard that Sir John Barrow, 
Beaufort, Parry, Sabine, Ross, and Franklin 
himself, had expressed strong opinions in 
favor of another effort. The Royal Society, 
through its president, the Marquis of North- 
ampton, was known to have urged the re- 
sumption of Arctic exploration upon the 
government and admiralty. Many an enthu- 
siastic officer strove hard by zeal and interest 
to insure being one of those selected for the 
glorious work. Then it was that Fitzjames, 
and such men as Graham Gore, Fairholme, 
Hodgson, and Des Veeux, succeeded in en- 
rolling themselves on the list of the chosen 
few who were next year to sail for the far 
north-west. We see them now, as they told 
us so, and with glistening eye prophesied 
their own success. Gallant hearts! they now 
sleep amidst the scenes of their sore trial, but 
triumphant discovery. 
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It was at one time intended that Fitzjames 
(whose genius and energy marked him as no 
ordinary officer) should command the expedi- 
tion ; but just at this time Sir John Franklin 
was heard to say that he considered the post 
to be his birthright as the senior Arctic ex- 
plorer in England. He had recently returned 
from his post as governor of Van Diemen’s 
Land: his sensitive and generous spirit chafed 
under the unmerited treatment he had experi- 
enced from the then Secretary of State for 
the colonies, and sick of civil employment, he 
naturally turned again to his profession, as a 
better field for the ability and devotion he had 
wasted on a thankless office. Sanguine of 
success, forgetful of past suffering, he claimed 
his right to command the latest, as he had 
led the earliest, of modern Arctic expedi- 
tions. 

Directly it was known that he would go if 
asked, the admiralty were of course only too 
glad to avail themselves of the experience of 
Franklin; but Lord Haddington, then first 
lord, with that kindness which ever distin- 
guished him, suggested that Franklin might 
well rest at home on his laurels. “I might 
find a good excuse for not letting you go, Sir 
John,” said the peer, “in the tell-tale record 
which informs me that you are sixty years of 
“age.” “No, no, my lord,” was Franklin’s re- 
joinder. “I am only fifty-nine!” Before 
such earnestness all scruples yielded—the 
offer was officially made and accepted—to 
Sir John Franklin was confided the Arctic 
expedition, consisting of H.M.S. Erebus, in 
which he hoisted his pendant, and H.M.S. 
Terror, commanded by Captain Crozier, who 
had recently accompanied Sir James Ross 
in his wonderful voyage to the Antarctic seas. 

The 18th of May, 1845, found the Erebus 
and Terror at Greenhithe in the Thames. On 
board of each ship there were sixty-nine 
officers and men, every possible corner was 
carefully filled with stores and provisions— 
enough, they said, for three years; and, for 
the first time in Arctic annals, these discovery 
vessels had auxiliary screws and engines of 
twenty-horse power each. Hope rode high 
in every breast, and the cry of Hurrah! for 
Behring’s Straits! succeeded their last hearty 
cheer as the gallant ships weighed on the 
morrow for Baffin’s Bay. 

A month they sailed across the Atlantic be- 
fore they reached their first halting-place, 
Disco, or the Whale Fish Islands, on the 
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west coast of Greenland, in latitude 69° north, 
Thither a store-ship had accompanied them 
from England, in order that the expedition 
might be completed with every necessary up 
to the latest moment before entering the polar 
ice. That voyage of thirty days had served 
to make the officers and men thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their chief, and with each other. 
Of him the warm-hearted Fitzjames writes: 
“That Sir John was delightful; that all had 
become very fond of him, and that he ap- 
peared remarkable for energetic decision in 
an emergency. ‘The officers were remarkable 
for good feeling, good humor, and great tal- 
ents; whilst the men were fine, hearty sailors, 
mostly from the northern seaports.” Love 
already it is apparent, as much as duty, bound 
together the gallant souls on board the Ere- 
bus and Terror. 

Away from Disco they sped with all haste; 
the Bay of Baffin is fairly entered, and their 
long and arduous labors commence with an 
Arctic tempest so severe that their brother 
seamen of the store-ship, hastening home- 
ward, think with anxiety of the deep-laden 
Erebus and Terror. He who is strong to 
save guides the gallant barks, however, past 
the dangers of an iron-bound coast, and 
amongst the huge, ghostlike icebergs which 
glimmer through the storm. We see them, 
in better weather, urging under all sail their 
strong but elumsy ships, before a favorable 
gale, along that coast of Greenland, every 
headland of which has its record of human 
trial and noble endurance. There the lofty 
headland of Sanderson-his-Hope (of a North- 
west Passage) rears its crest of black granite, 
rich with crimson lichen, and crowned with 
snow. Norseman and Dane and Englishman 
have alike sailed under its stupendous cliffs, 
or sought shelter in quaint Uppernavik which 
nestles at its feet. ‘The Erebus and Terror 
may not delay. Greenland has no charms for 
men whose leader already talks sanguinely of 
the yet far-distant Mackenzie and Copper- 
mine rivers. 

The floes and broad masses of the midd.e- 
ice now rise upon their sight; the nortnern 
horizon gleams with reflected light from the 
frozen surface of the sea; the south wind 
fails; the ships sail from the black mists and 
fog-laden atmosphere common to open water 
in the Aretic regions, into the bright skies, 
smooth lanes, and mirror-like pools generaily 
found amongst the pack during the summer 
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season. The ice isstreaming southward; the 
eager novices in either ship look forward with 
delight to the first onset with the foe they 
have come to do battle with. Wiser heads 
know that mother-wit will do more than dash- 
ing gallantry in the conflict with packed ice ; 
the sails are taken in so as to reduce the 
speed, and the experienced ice-master from 
the crow’s nest at the masthead selects the 
weakest looking point through which to force 
the ships into a lane of water, that winds 
snakelike along the landward edge of the 
pack. 

“So-ho! steady—steer her with a small 
helm, my lad!” bawls out, in strong north- 
country dialect, the honest old ice-pilot, who 
has grown gray killing whales in Greenland. 
“Stand by to brail up the after-sails, if you 
please, sir; and to pack all the canvas upon 
her directly we break through the pack-edge,” 
ne urges to the officer of the watch. The 
churning and growling of the ice now strikes 
upon the ear, and at the same moment the 
Erebus and Terror take it manfully. There 
is a shock : for a second the pieces of ice hold 
their ground, but they yield to the weight of 
the ships: one ‘mass tilts up, and slips over 
another; another sinks under the bows, and is 
heard scraping along the bottom of the ship: 
the road is opening. “Hard up with the 
helm,” shouts the ice-master, and at the same 
time the sail is set forward to urge the ship 
faster through the pack; the speed acceler- 
ates, and in a few minutes they are fairly in 
the ice. We need not follow them in their 
daily labor. Ice is now on every hand: open 
water. scarce. ‘The crews often drag the ships 
for hours with ropes along the edge of the 
land floe that is still fast to the face of the 
glacier which curves round Melville Bay. 
Now we see them perfectly beset, the vessels 
secured to the lowest icebergs that can be 
found : they studiously avoid those lofty masses 
which, with spires and domes and steeples, 
resemble huge cathedrals of crystal,—for they 
know that such icebergs are prone to turn 
over, or break up suddenly, and would infalli- 
bly crush any ship that might be near them. 

For a while the discovery ships meet the 
whaling-vessels of Aberdeen and Hull, striv- 
ing, like themselves, to get through the loose 
ice into the waters of Pond’s Bay. On July 
26th, they part company from the last of them, 
and pursue their solitary course alone. Again 
they pass from the northern edge of the pack 
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into open water,—if such may be called an 
open sea, where icebergs are strewn plenti- 
fully. The course is now shaped for Lancas- 
ter Sound. August hasset in; the sun, which 
has hitherto wheeled round the heavens with- 
out setting, again commences to dip below 
the horizon ; its absence and already declin- 
ing power is marked by the nightly formation 
of thin, glasslike ice, known as bay-ice. The 
south wind freshens; the Erebus and Terror 
press on, staggering in a heavy sea, all the 
more remarkable that a hundred miles of ice 
have just been passed through bebind them, 
The great entrance of Lancaster his Sound 
breaks out of the clouds to the westward. 
Capes Warrender and Hay frown grimly over 
the angry sea, backed by lofty mountain 
ranges, whose dark precipices, streaked with 
snow, look as if they were formed of steel 
and inlaid with silver. 

“On, on! to the westward!” is the cry. 
Why need to stop and erect cairns, and de- 
posit records of their progress. Do they not 
intend to pass into the Pacific next year? 
Have not they ordered their letters to be 
directed to Petropaulskoi and the Sandwich 
Isles? Why lose one precious hour at the 
threshold of their labor ? 

The ice is again seen: it extends along 
the southern side of Barrow’s Straits, and is 
streaming out into Baffin’s Bay; the ships 
haul in for the coast of North Devon. The 
scene changes considerably from what our ex- 
plorers have seen in Greenland. No glaciers 
stretch from the interior, and launch their 
long, projecting tongues into the sea: no icy 
cliffs reflect there the colors of the emerald 
and turquoise: Arctic vegetation, wretched 
as it is, does not gladden the eyesight in 
even the most favored spots. ‘They have 
passed from a region of primary rock into one 
of magnesian limestone. Greenland is para- 
dise, in an Arctic point of view, to the land 
they have now reached: it is desolation’s 
abiding place; yet not deficient in the pictur- 
esque. ‘The tall and escarped cliffs are cut 
by action of frost and thaws into buttresses 
and abutments, which, combined with broken 
castellated summits, give a Gothic-like aspect 
to the shores of North Devon. Valleys and 
plains are passed, all of one uniform dull 
color; they consist simply of barren lime- 
stone. The barrenness of the land is, how- 
ever, somewhat compensated for by the plen- 





tiful abundance of animal life upon the water. 
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The seal, the whale, and the walrus abound; 
whilst wild fow! in large flocks feed in the 
calm spots under beetling cliffs or in shallow 
lakes, which can be looked down upon from 
the masthead. 

It is not far to the entrance of Wellington 
Channel: they reach Beechey Island, and mark 
the value of the bay within it as a wintering- 
place, and its central position with respect to 
the channels leading towards Cape Walker, 
Melville Island or Regent’s Inlet. Ice again 
impedes their progress. Their first instruc- 
tions from the admiralty were to try to the 
south-west from Cape Walker. They cannot 
now advance in that direction, for it is a hope- 
less block of heavy floes; but Wellington 
Channel is open, and smiles and sparkles in 
blue and sunlit waves, as if luring them to 
the north-west. Why not try a north-about 
passage round the Parry Islands? urges Fitz- 
james. Franklin agrees with him. that any 
thing is better than delay, and at any rate 
they determine to explore it, and ascertain 
whither it led. Awey they press northward, 
until what we know as Grinnel Land rises 
ahead, and they have to turn more to the 
west. From Wellington Channel they pass 
between Baillie Hamilton Island and the 
striking cliffs of Cape Majendie. 

Eager eyes are straining from the mast- 
head ; is it a mere bay, or is it a strait they 
are sailing through ? “ Water, water !—large 
water!” replies the ice-master from his eyry 
to the anxious queries of the veteran leader. 
Away, away they press—every studding sail 
alow and aloft—the old ships never went so 
fast before—no, not on that great day in their 
history when they were the first to sail along 
the Victoria continent of the Southern Pole. 
From 74 1-2° to 77° north latitude they 
pushed up this noble strait, but not, as they 
hoped, to reach an open or navigable sea, but 
to find as we found in 1852—a wide expanse 
of water perfectly choked up with ice, extend- 
ing from the head of Wellington Channel far 
to the westward for hundreds of miles. Baf- 
fled but not beaten, the prows of the stout 
ships are again turned southward, and aided 
by a greater share of success than has fallen 
to the lot of those who have come after Sir 
John Franklin in those same quarters, the 
gallant Erebus and Terror sailed down a 
channel which is thus proved to exist between 
Cornwallis and Bathurst Islands and entered 
Barrow’s Straits at a point nearly due north 





of Cape Walker, in which direction Franklin 
was now constrained to alone look for a route 
whereby to reach the sea off the coast of 
North America. 

It was well known that this southern course 
was that of his predilection ; founded on his 
judgment and experience. There are many 
in England who can recollect him pointing 
on his chart to the western entrance of Simp- 
son’s Strait and the adjoining coast of North 
America, and saying :— 

“If Ican but get down there my work is 
done; thence it’s all plain sailing to the 
westward.” 

Franklin might well say this, since he and 
Richardson had explored nearly all that coast 
of Arctic America towards Behring’s Straits. 

The fortnight, however, which had been 
spent in Wellington Channel, was the short 
period of navigation common to the ice-choked 
seas within Lancaster Sound. September and 
an Arctic autumn broke upon them. Who 
that has ever navigated those seas can ever 
forget the excitement and danger of the au- 
tumn struggle with ice, snow-storm, and lee- 
shores. We see those lonely barks in the 
heart of a region which appears only to have 
been intended to test man’s hardihood, and 
to show him that, after all, he is but a poor 
weak creature. Channels surround them in 
all directions, down and up which, let the wind 
blow from any quarter, an avalanche of broken 
floes and ugly packed ice rolls down, and 
threatens to engulph all that impedes its way, 
checked alone by the isles which strew Bar- 
row’s Straits and serve, like the teeth of a 
harrow, to rip up and destroy the vast floes 
which are launched against them. Around 
each island, as well as along the adjacent 
coasts, and especially at projecting capes and 
headlands, mountains of floe-pieces are piled 
mass on top of mass, as if the frozen sea 
would invade the frozen land. The Erebus 
and Terror, under the skilful hands of their 
noble ships’ companies, flit to and fro; seek 
shelter first under one point, and then another. 
Franklin, Fitzjames, and Crozier, are battling 
to get into Peel Channel, between Capes 
Walker and Bunny. The nights are getting 
rapidly longer, the temperature often falls 
fifteen degrees below freezing point, the pools 
of water on the great ice-fields as well as on 
the land are again firmly frozen over. The 
wild fowl and their offspring are seen has- 
tening south; the plumage of the ptarmigan 
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and willow grouse are already plentifully 
sprinkled with white; the mountain-tops and 
ravines are already loaded with snow which 
will not melt away for twelve long months. 
Enough has been done to satisfy the leaders 
that a further advance this season will be im- 
possible. Winter quarters must be sought ; 
there is none nearer that they know of than 
Beechey Island; the Erebus and Terror 
bear away for it. Fortune favors them, they 
are not caught in the fatal grip of the winter- 
pack, and drifted out into the Atlantic, as 
many subsequent voyagers have been. Their 
haven is reached, and with hearty cheers the 
ships are warped into Erebus and ‘Terror Bay 
and arrangements rapidly made to meet the 
coming winter of 1845-46. 

Under the friendly shelter of Beechey 
Island, Franklin and his followers reposed 
from their arduous labors of 1845, and looked 
forward confidently to the success which must 
now attend their efforts in the following year. 
And had they not reason to be confident? 
Did they not know that, in their remarkable 
voyage up Wellington Channel and down the 
new strait, west of Cornwallis Island, they 
had explored three hundred miles of pre- 
viously unknown channels leading to the 
north-west? Could they not point to Cape 
Walker, and say, “Assuredly it will be an 
easy task next season to push our ships over 
the two hundred and fifty miles of water 
which must intervene between Cape Walker 
and King William’s Land.” Of course, they 
thought thus. And that their hopes were 
fulfilled, though they lived not to wear their 
honors, we know, alas! too well. The polar 
winter came in upon them like a giant—it 
ever does so. No alternate frost and thaw, 
sunshine and gloom, there delays the advent 
of the winter. Within the frigid zone each 
season steps upon sea and earth to the ap- 
pointed day with all its distinctive character- 
istics strongly marked. In one night winter 
strikes nature with its mailed hand, and 
silence, coldness, death, reign supreme. The 
soil and springs are frozen adamant: the 
streamlet no longer trickles from aneath the 
snow-choked ravines; the plains, slopes, and 
terraces of this land of barrenness are clad 
in winter livery of dazzling white: the adja- 
cent seas and fiords can hardly be distin- 
guished from the land, owing to the uniform- 
ity of color. A shroud of snow envelopes the 
stricken region, except where sharp and clear 





against the hard blue sky stand out the gaunt 
mountain precip'ces of North Devon and the 
dark and frowning cliffs of Beechey Island— 
cliffs too steep for even snow-flake to hang 
upon. There they stand, huge ebon giants, 
brooding over the land of famine and suffer- 
ing spread beneath their feet! 

Day after day, in rapidly diminishing arcs, 
the sun at noon approaches the southern edge 
of the horizon. It is the first week of No- 
vember, and I see before me a goodly array 
of officers and men issue from the ship, and 
proceed to scale the heights of the neighbor- 
ing island: they go to bid the bright sun 
good-by until February, 1846. At noon, the 
upper edge of the orb gleams like a beacon- 
fire for a few minutes over the snow-envel- 
oped shores of North Somerset—and it is 
gone—leaving them to three months of twi- 
light and darkness. Offering up a silent, fer- 
vent prayer for themselves, who were standing 
there to see that sunset, and for their dear 
friends in the ice-beset barks at their feet, that 
they might all be spared to welcome back the 
life-imparting planet, we see these pilgrims to 
the God of light turn and descend into the 
darkness and gloom now hanging over the 
bay of the Erebus and Terror. 

The tale of energetic battle with cold pri- 
vation and festering monotony has been often 
told: why repeat that the officers and men 
under Franklin in their first winter within the 
frozen zone, as nobly bore the one and cheer- 
fully combatted the other? The ruins and 
traces left behind them all attest it. The ob 
servatory, with its double embankment of 
earth and stones, its neat finish, and the 
lavish expenditure of labor in pavement and 
pathway : the shooting gallery under the cliff, 
the seats formed of stones, the remains of 
pleasant picnics in empty bottles and meat- 
tins strewed about; the elaborate cairn upon 
the north point of Beechey—a pyramid eight 
feet high, and at least six feet long on each 
side of the base—constructed of old meat 
tins filled with gravel: all tell the same tale 
of manful anxiety for physical employment to 
distract the mind from suffering and solitude, 
On board the ships we picture to ourselves 
the arctic school and theatre: the scholar and 
dramatist exerting themselves to kill mo- 
notony and amuse or instruct their comrades, 
There are not wanting traces at Cape Riley 
to show how earnestly the naturalists Goodsir 
and Stanley labored to collect specimens 
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now was their time to arrange and note upon 


their labors. There is more than one site 
still visible of tents in which the magnetical 
observations were obtained: now was the 
time to record and compare such observations. 
And, in addition to the charming novelty of 
a first winter in the frozen sea, the officers 
in so scientific an expedition had abundance 
of employment, in noting the various phe- 
nomena which were daily and hourly occur- 
ring around them. 

But at length darkness and winter pass 
away, sunlight and spring return; pale faces 
again recover their natural rosy tint. Only 
three of the original party of one hundred 
and thirty-eight souls have succumbed ; * the 
rest, though thinner, are now inured and 
hardened te all the changes of the arctic 
climate, and exhibit no lack of energy or 
strength. As soon as the temperature will 
admit of it, parties are despatched from the 
ships in various directions with sledges and 
tents; some have scientific objects in view ; 
others are directed to try and procure game 
for their sickly comrades, or to eke out the 
store of provisions, now reduced to a two 
years’ stock : and, sad it is to record it, nearly 
all their preserved meats were those of the 
miscreant Goldner. Exploratory parties were 
likewise not wanting; and those who came 
on their footsteps in after years saw the signs 
of their lost comrades’ zeal and industry on 
every side. From Caswell’s Tower, which 
looks towards Lancaster Sound, to Point 
Innis up Wellington Channel, the marks of 
camping places and the trails of their sledges 
were frequent. It was sad to remark, from 
the form of their cooking places, and the 
deep ruts left by their sledges over the edge 
of the terraces which abound in the neighbor- 
hood of Beeehey Island, how little Franklin’s 
people were impressed with the importance 
of rendering their travelling equipment light 
and portable, both as a means of exploration 
whilst their ships were imprisoned, and to 
enable them to escape if their ships were 
destroyed. The anxiety for their fate, ex- 
pressed by many in Captain Austin’s expe- 
dition, when remarking upon the fearful ex- 


* All the traces alluded to in these articles, were 
discovered at and about Beechey Island, in 1850- 
51, by the expeditions under Captain H. Aus‘in. 
C.B.. Captain Penny, and Captain de Haven. 
Tombstones recorded the deaths of two seamen, on 
January ist and January 4th, 1846, and that of a 





marine, who died on April 8d of the same year. 
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penditure of labor which must have been 
entailed on Franklin’s men in dragging about 
such sledges as they had evidently had with 
them, has only been too -truly verified. The 
longest journey made by sledge parties from 
the Erebus and Terror at Beechey Island, 
so far as we know, does not exceed twenty 
miles ; whereas three and four hundred miles 
outward has been recently done by our later 
arctic explorers. Franklin’s experience of 
travelling in the Hudson’s Bay Territory was 
evidently at fault in the rugged and desert 
region in which he was now sojourning; and 
he had no M‘Clintock at his side to show him 
how, by mechanical skill and careful attention 
to weights and equipment, sledges might be 
constructed on which men might carry boats, 
tents, clothing, food, and fuel, and travel with 
impunity from February to August, and ex- 
plore, as he himself has done in that time, 
nearly fourteen hundred miles of ground or 
frozen sea. However, no anxieties then 
pressed on the minds of those gallant men; 
“ large water” was all they thought of; give 
them that, and Behring’s Straits in their ships 
was still their destination. 

The sun has ceased to set, night is as the 
day, the snow has long melted off land and 
floe, the detached parties have all returned to 
their ships, yards are crossed, rigging set up, 
sails bent, the graves of their shipmates are 
neatly paved round, shells from the bay are 
prettily arranged over the sailor’s last home 
by some old messmate. Franklin, with that 
Christian earnestness which ever formed so 
charming a trait in his character, selects, at 
the request of his men, epitaphs which ap- 
peal to the hearts of all, and perhaps no finer 
picture could be conceived than that firm and 
veteran leader leading his beloved crews on 
to the perilous execution of their worldly duty, 
yet calmly pointing to that text of Holy Writ 
in which the prophet warrior of old reminded 
his people of their God, “ Choose ye this day, 
whom ye wil: serve.” 

The garden on Beechey Isiand refuses to 
yield any vegetables from the seeds so care- 
fully sown in it; but the officers have brought 
and transplanted within its border every tuft 
of saxifrage and pretty anemone and poppy 
which can be found. The pale pink of the 
one and the delicate straw color of the other 
form the only pleasing relief from the monot- 
onous coloring of the barren land. Sport.- 
men return and declare the game to be too 
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wild for further sport ; but cheer all by saying 
that the deer and hare have changed their 
coats from white to russet color; the ptarmi- 
gan’s brood have taken wing, the wild duck 
has long since led her callow young to the 
open lakes, or off to “ holes of water” which 
are rapidly increasing under cliffs and project- 
ing headlands—all the signs denote that the 
disruption of the frozen surface of the sea is 
at hand. 

The day of release arrives: in the morning 
a black sky has been seen over the eastern 
portion of Barrow’s Straits, that together with 
a low barometer indicates a S.E. breeze. The 
cracks which radiate over the floes in every 
direction gradually widen, then close again, 
and form “heavy nips,” in which the fear- 
ful pressure occasions a dull, grinding noise. 
Presently, the look-out man on Beechey Is- 
sand throws out the signal. The floes are in 
motion! A loud hurrah welcomes the joyful 
signal—a race for the point to see the de- 
struction of the ice. It moves, indeed. A 
mighty agency is at work; the floe heaves 
and cracks, now presses fearfully in one di- 
rection, and then in another; occasionally the 
awful pressure acting horizontally upon a huge 
floe-viece makes it, though ten feet thick, 
curve up in a dome-like shape. A dull, 
moaning is heard as if the very ice cried 
mercy, and then, with a sharp report, the 
mass is shivered into fragments, hurled up 
one on top of the other. Water rapidly 
shows in ail directions, and within twenty-four 
hours there is quite as much sea seen as there 
was of ice yesterday. Yet the ice-fields in 
bays and inlets are still fast; this is the 
land-floe, and in that of Beechey Island the 
ships are still fast locked; but anticipating 
such would be- the case, all the spring long, 
men have been carefully sprinkling ashes, 
sand, and gravel over the ice in a straight 
line from the Erebus and Terror to the en- 
trance of the bay. The increased action of 
the sun upon these foreign substances has oc- 
casioned a rapid decay of the floe beneath 
them, and it only needs a little labor to extri- 
cate the expedition. 

“Hands cut out ships!” pipes the cheery 
boatswain. A hundred strong hands and a 
dozen ice-saws are soon at work, whilst loud 
song and merriment awaken the long-silent 
echoes of Beechey Island. The water is 
reached, the sail is made, the ships cast to 


the westward, and again they speed towards 
Cape Walker. 

If we open a chart of the Arctic regions.* 
it will be observed that westward and north- 
ward of the Parry Islands there is a wide sea 
whose limits are as yet unknown, and the ice 
which encumbers it has never yet been trav- 
ersed by shipor sledge. All those navigators, 
Collinson and M’Clure in their ships, and 
M’Clintock and Mecham with their sledges, 
who have with much difficulty and danger 
skirted along the southern and eastern edge 
of this truly frozen sea, mention, in terms of 
wonderment, the stupendous thickness and 
massive proportions of the vast floes with 
which it is closely packed. It was between 
this truly polar ice and the steep cliffs of 
Banks’ Land that Sir Robert M’Clure fairly 
fought his way in the memorable voyage of 
the Investigator. It was in the narrow and 
tortuous lane of water left between the low 
beach line of North America and the wail of 
ice formed by the grounded masses of this 
fearful pack that the gallant Collinson car- 
ried, in 1852 and 1853, the Enterprise by way 
of Behring’s Straits to and from the further 
shores of Victoria Land; and it was in the far 
north-west of the Parry group that M’Clin- 
tock and Mecham, with their sledges in 1853 
gazed, as Parry had done five-and-thirty years 
before, with astonishment on that pack-ice to 
which all they had seen in the seas between 
Prince Patrick’s Land and the Atlantic was a 
mere bagatelle. It is not that the cold is here 
more intense, or that the climate is more 
rigorous, but this accumulation of ponderous 
ice arises simply from the want of any large 
direct communication between that portion of 
the Polar Sea and the warm waters of the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. Behring’s Strait 
is the only vent in a south-westerly direction, 
and that strait is so shallow that this polar ice 
(which has been found to draw as much as 
sixty and eighty feet of water, and to have 
hummocks upon it of a hundred feet in 
height), generally grounds in it, until thawed 
away by the action of the Pacific gulf stream; 
and, on the other hand, towards the Atlantic 
Ocean, the channels, as it will be observed, 
are most tortuous and much barred with is- 
lands. The grand law of nature by whica 


* Mr. Arrowsmith, of Soho Square, has pub- 
lished an excellent and cheap general map, on a 





small scale, which will be found very correct. 
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the ice of our Northern Pole is ever flowing 
towards the torrid zone, holds good, however, 
within the area to which we are alluding; 
and in spite of all obstacles, and although the 
accumulation of ice every winter exceeds the 
discharge and destruction, still the action is 
ever southerly, as in the seas of Spitzbergen 
and Nova Zembla. The slow march of this 
ice-stream is, however, far more like that of 
the ice from some huge parent glacier than 
of any thing else, for lanes of water, or clear 
spaces of sea, are seldom if ever seen amongst 
it; indeed, so compact, so impenetrable is its 
character, that as yet no navigator has ever 
succeeded in crossing any of the ice-streams 
from this sea of desolation. 

One of these impenetrable ice-streams flows 
down between Melville and Banks’ Land, and 
impinging with fearful force upon the exposed 
western shores of Prince of Wales’ Land and 
the islands across Barrow’s Straits, curves 
down what we hope will be called M’Clintock 
Channel, until it is fairly blocked up in the 
narrows about King William’s Land. Here 
the southern edge of the ice-stream comes in 
contact with the warm waters flowing nortk- 
ward from the rivers of the continent of 
America, and undergoes a constant and 
rapid disintegration, the rear of the ice- 
stream ever pressing forward, yet constantly 
melted away,* as it reaches the limit which 
Providence has set upon it. 

As Franklin sailed to the west from Beechey 
Island, he fell upon the edge of this ice-stream 
in about the longitude of Cape Walker; then 
to the west of it, and of Lowther, Young, 
and Hamilton Islands, he observed the floes 
being broken up, and rapidly disintegrated 
by meeting the warm waters of Barrow’s 
Straits; but within and amongst that pack 
there could have been no hope of a passage, 
whilst on the other hand the ridges of pressed- 
up shingle and off-lying shoals round the land 
west of Cape Walker threatened destruction 
to the Erebus and Terror if they attempted 
that route; whereas, as far as they could look 
southward between Capes Walker and Bunny, 
there stretched away a fair and promising 
channel leading direct to the American conti- 
nent, and with ice in it of no very aged ap- 
pearance. Who that has stood as they did 


* Taking the drift of the lost Erebus and Terror 
from September, 1846, to April, 1848, as our guide, 
this ice-stream moves at about the rate of a mile 
and a-half in a month. 





on Cape Walker can doubt which route Frank. 
lin preferred under such circumstances ? 

The middle of August, and a fortnight of 
navigation are before them. A lead! a lead! 
and large water! away to the south, calls the 
ice-master from the crow’s nest, and from un- 
der the friendly shelter of Cape Walker the 
expedition bears away, and they progress 
a-pace down what we know as Peel’s Chan- 
nel. On the eastern hand rise the steep black 
clids of North Somerset, cut here and there 
with deep cleft and snow-filled ravine; along 
the base a ridge of ice is piled up; full forty 
feet high, it gleams in white and blue against 
the granite cliff, and is reflected in the calm 
waters of an Arctic summer’s day,—how still, 
how calm, how sublimely grand !—but the ex- 
perienced seaman is not beguiled by the de+ 
ceptive beauty of such a scene, but thinks of 
the dark and stormy nights when, and that 
before many short days are past, the north- 
west hurricane will again launclr against those 
cliffs, the ice-fields of Melville Strait. On the 
western hand, the sandstone cliffs, and the 
sheltered coves of Prince of Wales’ Land, 
have donned their brightest looks, and siren- 
like, lure the discoverer, by many an unex+ 
plored bay and fiord, to delay a while and visit 
them. It may not be; the Erebus and Ter- 
ror press on, for is not Cape Herschei of 
King William’s Land and the American cons 
tinent ahead? are they not fast nearing it? 
Once there, will they not have discovered the 
long-sought passage? Will they not have 
done that “one thing whereby great minds 
may become notable”? Two degrees of lati« 
tude are passed over; the passage contracts} 
for awhile it looks as if they were in a cui-de- 
sac; islands locked in with one another, excite 
some anxiety for a channel. The two ships 
are close tc each other, the eager officers and 
men crowd gunwale and tops. Hepburn Is+ 
land bars the way: they round it. Hurrah, 
hurrah! the path opens before them, the 
lands on either hand recede, as sea, an opett 
sea, is before them. They dip their ensigns, 
and cheer each other in friendly congratula- 
tion: joy, joy! another one hundred miles, 
and King William's Island will rise in view. 
The prize is now within their grasp, whateve 
be the cost. ' 


The sailor’s prayer for open water is, hows 
ever, only granted in a limited sense, for di- 
rectly the coast of Prince of Wales’ Island 
is lost to view, and that they are no longer 
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shielded by land to the west, the great ice- 
_ stream from Melville Island again falls upon 
it. The Erebus and Terror pass a channel 
leading into Regent’s Inlet, our Bellot Chan- 
nel; they advance down the edge of that ice- 
stream as far as latitude 71°. The only pas- 
sage to the coast of America that Franklin 
knows of, is now nearly south-west of his 
position, it leads between King William’s and 
Victoria Land. For, alas! in his chart King 
William’s Land was represented to be con- 
nected with Boothia by a deep bay, called 
Poet’s Bay. It is true that to the south-west 
the hopeless looking ice-stream bars his way, 
and that to the south-east the road looks 
clear and promising; but then, did not his 
chart say that there was no channel east of 
King William’s Land, by which to reach the 
American shore? There was no alternative, 
they must enter the pack or ice-stream, and 
go with it to the south-west. 

. Had they net already passed over two hun- 
dred out of the three hundred miles between 
Cape Walker and Cape Herschel? Were 
they the men to flinch from a struggle for the 
remaining hundred miles? That struggle 
commenced as the winter closed in, and just 
as King William’s Land was in sight, the 
Erebus and Terror became beset, and eventu- 
ally fixed for the winter of 1846-7, in latitude 
70° 5!’ north, and longitude 98° 23/! west, 
about twelve miles due north, of Cape Felix. 
More dangerous and unpromising: winter- 
quarters could hardly have fallen to their lot, 
but they were helpless in that ice-stream. 
Sixteen years previously Sir James Ross had 
stvod upon Cape Felix. He travelled on 
foot in the early spring of 1830, from Victoria 
Harbor in the Gulf of Boothia, and explored 
the northern coast of King William’s Land, 
and standing on the 29th of May, on this 
very Cape Felix, remarked with astonishment 
the fearful nature of the oceanic ice, which 
was pressed upon the shores; and he men- 
tions that in some places the pressure had 
driven the floes inland, half a mile beyond the 
highest tide-mark! Such the terrible winter- 
quarters of those lone barks and their gal- 
lant crews ; and if that season of monotony 
and hardship was trying to them in Beechey 
Island, where they could in some measure 
change the scene by travelling in one direc- 
tion or the other, how infinitely more so it 
must have been with nothing round them, but 
ice-hummock and floe-piece, with the ships 
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constantly subjected to pressure and ice-nip, 
and the crews often threatened during the 
depths of winter with the probability of hav- 
ing their. ships swallowed up in an arctic- 
tempest, when the ice-fields would rear, and 
crush themselves one against the other under 
the influence of the awful pressure frum the 
north-west. ; 

The God of storms, who thus lashed the 
wintry north with his might, shielded however 
those brave men; and now, inured to the 
dangers of icy seas, they slept and labored 
not less pleasantly because the floes were 
rocking their wooden homes; and consoled 
themselves, that they were only then ninety 
miles from Cape Herschel, and that even a 
sledge party could reach it next spring (1847), 
before the navigation would be open. 

Thus their second winter passes. King 
William’s Land shows out here and there 
from its winter livery ; for evaporation serves 
to denude those barren lands of snow, long 
before any thaw takes place. May comes in; 
the unsetting sun in dazzling splendor pours 
its flood of perpetual light over the broken, 
shattered blocks of ice, while, from the great 
ice-stream, drops of water form on the black 
sides of the weather-beaten ships, and icicles 
hang pendent from the edge of hummocks; 
yet it is still intensely cold in the shade, 
Lieutenant Graham. Gore, and Mr. F. Des 
Vaux, mate, both of the Erebus, are about to 
leave the ships for the land; they have six 
men with them. Why do all grasp them so 
fervently by the hand? Why do even the 
sick come up to give them a parting cheer? 
Surely, they went forth to bring back the ag- 
surance that the expedition was really in the 
direct. channel leading to those waters trav- 
ersed in former years by Franklin; and to 
tell them all that they really were the dis- 
coverers of the long-sought passage. One 
footprint was left by Gore and Des Vaux, in 
a cairn beyond Cape Victory on the west coast 
of King William’s Land; it tells us that “ on 
May 24th, 1847, all were well on board the 
ships, and that Sir John Franklin still com- 
manded.” Graham Gore probably traversed 
the short distance between his cairn, and that 
on Cape Herschel in a week; and we can 
fancy him and the enthusiastic Des Vaux, cast- 
ing one glance upon the long-sought shores 
of America, and hastening back to share 
their delight with those imprisoned in the 
ships, 
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Alas! why do their shipmates meet the 
flushed travellers with sorrow imprinted on 
pale countenances? Why, as they cheer at 
the glad tidings they bring, does the tear suf- 
fuse the eye of these rough and hardy men? 
Their chief lies on his death-bed; a long ca- 
reer of honor and of worth is drawing to its 
close. The shout of victory which cheered 
the last hour of Nelson and of Wolfe, rang 
not less heartily round the bed of the gallant 
Franklin, and lit up that kind eye with its 
last gleam of triumph. Like them, his last 
thought must have been of his country’s glory, 
and the welfare of those whom he well knew 
must now hope in vain for his return. 

A toll for the brave—the drooping ensigns 
of England trail only half-mast ; officers and 
men with sad faces walk lightly as if they 
feared to disturb the mortal remains of him 
they love so much. The solemn peal of the 
ship’s bell reverberates amongst the masses of 
solid ice; a group of affectionate followers 
stand round a huge chasm amorigst the ice- 
stream, and Fitzjames, who had sworn only 
to part from him in death, reads the service 
for the dead over the grave of Franklin. 

Oh! mourn him not, seamen and brother 
Englishmen! unless ye can point to a more 
honorable end or a nobler grave. Like an- 
other Moses, he fell when his work was ac- 
complished, with the long object of his life in 
view. The discoverer of the North-west Pas- 
sage had his Pisgah, and so long as his coun- 
trymen shall hold dear disinterested devotion 
and gallant perseverance in a good cause, so 
long shall they point to the career and fate of 
Admiral Sir John Franklin. 

* o * * * 

The autumn comes. It is not without anx- 
iety that Crozier and Fitzjames contemplate 
the prospect before them ; but they keep those 
feelings to themselves. The Pacific is far off; 
the safe retreat of their men up the Great 
Fish River, or Coppermine, is fraught with 
peril, unless their countrymen at home have 
established depéts of provisions at their em- 
bouchures; and worse still their provisions 
fail next. year, and scurvy is already showing 
itself amongst the crews. At last, the ice- 
stream moves—it swings to and fro—the ves- 
sels are thrown into one position of danger 
and then another. Days elapse—ah! they 
count the hours before winter will assuredly 
come back ; and how they pray for water— 
water to float the ships in; only one narrow 





lane through this hard-hearted pack—oné 
narrow lane for ninety miles, and they are 
saved! but, ifnot . . . Thy will be done! 

The ice-stream moves south; the men fear 
to remark to each other how slowly; the 
march of a glacier down the Alpine pass is 
almost as rapid. Yet it does move south, 
and they look to heaven and thank their God. 
Ten miles, twenty miles, are passed over, still 
beset; not a foot of open water in sight, yet 
still they drift tothe south. Thirty miles are 
now accomplished ; they have only sixty miles 
of ice between them and the sea, off the Amer- 
ican coast—nay, less; for only let them get 
round that west extreme of King William's 
which is seen projecting into the ice-stream, 
and they are saved ! 

September, 1847, has come in; the new 
ice is forming fast; the drift of the ice-stream 
diminishes,—can it have stopped? Mercy! 
mercy! ‘It sways to and fro ;—gaunt, scurvy- 
stricken men watch the daily movement with 
bated breath ; the ships have ceased to drift 
they are now fifteen miles north of Cape Vic- 
tory. God, in his mercy, shield those gallant 
crews! The dread winter of 1847-48 closes 
around these forlorn and now desperate men; 
—disease and scurvy, want and cold, now in- 
deed press them heavily. Brave men are 
suffering ; we will not look upon their sore 
trial. 

The sun of 1848 rises again upon the im- 
prisoned expedition, and never did it look 
down on a nobler, yet sadder sight. Nine 
officers and twelve men have perished during 
the past season of trial; the survivors, one 
hundred and four in number, are assembled 
round their leaders—Crozier and Fitzjames— 
a wan, half-starved crew. Poor souls, they 
are going to escape for their lives by ascend- 
ing the Great Fish River. Fitzjames, still 
vigorous, conceals his fears of ever saving 80 
many in the hunger-stricken region they have 
to traverse. As the constant friend and com- 
panion of Franklin, he knows but too well 
from the fearful experiences of his lamented 
chief, what toil, hardship, and want await 
them before a country capable of supporting 
life can be reached. All that long last wine 
ter has he pored over the graphic and touch- 
ing tale of Franklin’s overland journeys m 
Arctic America, and culled but small hope; 
yet he knows there is no time for despon- 
dency ; the men look to their officers for hope 
and confidence at such a juncture, and shalt 
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he be wanting at such a crisis? No, assur- 
edly not; and he strives hard, by kind and 
cheering words—to impart new courage to 
many a drooping heart. The fresh preserved 
provisions on board the ships have failed; 
salted meat is simply poison to the scurvy- 
stricken men ; they must quit the ships or die, 
and if they must die, is it not better that they 
should do so making a last gallant struggle 
for life ? and, at any rate, they can leave their 
bleaching skeletons as a monument upon Cape 
Herschel, of having successfully done their 
duty. 

Yes, of course it is. They pile up their 
sledges with all description of gear, for as 
yet they know not how much their strength 
has diminished. Each ship’s company brings 
a large whale-boat which has been carefully 
fitted upon a sledge ; in them the sick and dis- 
abled are tenderly packed; each man carries 
a great quantity of clothing—care is taken to 
have plenty of guns, powder, and shot, for they 
can drag at the utmost but forty days’ pro- 
vision with them, and at the expiration of 
that time they hope to be in a country where 
their guns will feed them. Every trinket and 
piece of silver in the ships is carefully divided 
amongst the men ; they hope to conciliate the 
natives with these baubles, or to procure food, 
and so far as foresight could afford the party 
every hope of safety, all has been done; but 
one fatal error occurred;—the question. of 
weight to be dragged, with diminished physi- 
cal power, has never been taken into consid- 
eration ; or, if considered, no proper remedy 
applied. 

On the 22d of April, 1848, these gallant 
men fell into the drag-ropes of their sledges 
and boats; the colors were hoisted on their 
dear old ships, three hearty cheers were given 
for the stout craft that had borne them so 
nobly through many perils, and without a 
blush at deserting her majesty’s ships Erebus 
and Terror, Captains Crozier and Fitzjames 
lead the road to the nearest point of land, 
named Cape Victory.* Poor souls! they were 
three days traversing the intervening distance 
of fifteen miles, and the sad conviction was 
already pressing upon them, that they had 
over-estimated their physical strength and 
powers of endurance. Around the large 


* So called by Captain Sir James Ross in his 
exploration of 1880. It was the furthest point 


reached on King William’s Land by that indefat- 





85 
cairn erected upon Point Victory the shiver- 
ing diseased men cast away every thing that 
could be spared; indeed, perhaps much that, 
at that inclement season, they still needed to 
shield their half-starved frames from the bit- 
ing blast. Pickaxes, shovels, rope, blocks, 
clothing, stores of all sorts, except provisions, 
sextants, quadrants, oars, and even a med- 
icine-case, expressly fitted up for the journey, 
were here thrown away. Unrolling the re- 
cord left here in the previous year by the 
good and gallant Gore, Captain Fitzjames 
proceeded to write round its margin those 
few, alas! too few; but graphic words, which 
tell us all that we shall ever know of this 
last sad page in their touching history. The 
ink had to be thawed by fire, and benumbed 
must the hand have been that wrote those 
words; yet the writing is that of the same 
firm, self-reliant, light-hearted man who, three 
short years previously had been noted at 
Greenhithe as the life of the expedition. 

In spite of frostbites and fatigue, the party 
presses on. They must keep marching south- 
ward towards the mainland where they hope 
to find deer and salmon, for upon their sledges 
they have only got forty days’ provision, and 
that store will be expended by the 7th of 
June, at latest.* How are they to live after 
that, is a sad thought which flashes across 
the mind of many. They sigh, but will not 
impart their anxieties to each other. Seamen- 
like, the light joke and merry laugh still 
flashes from mouth to mouth, and seems for 
the while to lighten the poor heart of its load 
of misery. 

Poor lost ones! we mark them day by day, 
growing weaker under the fearful toil of drag- 
ging such ponderous sledges and: boats, as 
well as their disabled comrades, through the 
deep snow, and over rugged ice ; we hear the 
cheering appeal of the gallant officers to the 
despairing ones, the kind applause heartily 
bestowed to the self-sacrificing and the brave. 


* Franklin's expedition had no pemican, the 
most portable:and nutritious of food; but even had 
they had some, it is well known by the experience 
of arctic travellers that forty days is the maximum 

uantity of food, in addition to other weights, that 
the best-equipped party could have dragged on 
their sledges, and as the Great Fish River was 
known. not to open before August, it must have 
been dire necessity alone that induced Crozier and 
Fitzjames to quit their ships at so early a period 
ofthe year that nearly six weeks must have inter- 
vened between the expenditure of the provision 
upon their sledges and the disruption of the ice 





igable arctic traveller. 


upon the Great Fish River. 
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Bodily endurance has its limits; devotion to 
one’s brother man its bounds; and half-way 
between Cape Victory where they landed, and 
Cape Herschel, it becomes apparent that if 
any are to be saved there must be a division 
of the party, and that the weak and disabled 
must stay behind, or return to the ships. 
One of the large boats is here turned with her 
bow northward, some stay here, the rest push 
on. Of those who thus remained, or tried to 
return, all we know is, that in long years 
afterwards, two skeletons were found in that 
boat, and that the wandering Esquimaux 
found on board one ship, the bones of 
another “ large man with long teeth,” as they 
described him. On the fate of the rest of the 
sick and weak, and they must have formed a 
large proportion of the original party of one 
hundred and six souls that landed on Cape 
Victory, we need not dwell. 

The rest push on; they have tried to cheer 
their shipmates with the hope that they will 
yet return to save them—vain hope! Yet we 
see them with bending bodies, and with the 
sweat-drops freezing upon their pallid faces, 
straining every nerve to save sweet life—they 
pass from sight into the snow-storm, which 
the warm south wind kindly sends to shroud 
the worn-out ones, who gently lie down to 
die; and they died so peacefully, so calmly, 
with the mind sweetly wandering back to the 
homes and friends of their childhood; the 
long-remembered prayer upon their lips, and 
their last fleeting thoughts of some long- 
treasured love for one they would some day 
meet in heaven. The cairn on Cape Her- 
schel was reached, no one had been there 
since “ Dease and Simpson” in 1839, except 
themselves. Here the last record was placed 
of their success and sad position, and then 
this forlorn hope of desperate men pushed on 
towards the Great Fish River; and, if we 
needed any proofs of Franklin’s Expedition 
having been the “ first to discover the north- 
west passage,” or of the utter extremity to 
which this retreating party were reduced, we 
need but point to the bleaching skeleton 
which lies a few miles southward of Cape 
Herschel; that silent witness has been ac- 
corded us, and he still lies as he fell, on his 
face, with his head towards his home. His 
comrades had neither turned, nor buried him. 
But why pursue the subject further? why 





attempt to lift the veil with which the All 
Merciful has been pleased to shut out from 
mortal ken, the last sad hour of brave men 
battling with famine and disease. 

All we know further of this “ forlorn hope” 
is that Dr. Rae, from Esquimaux report, 
states that about forty white men were seen 
early one spring, dragging a boat and sledges 
south upon, or near, King William’s Land, 
The men were thin, and supposed to be get- 
ting short of provisions; the party was led 
by a stout middle-aged man, Later in the 
season, after the arrival of the wild fowl 
(May), but before the ice broke up, the bodies 
of thirty persons, and some graves, were dis- 
covered on the continent, and five other 
corpses on an island; some of these bodies 
were in a tent, others under the boat which 
had been turned over to afford shelter. Of 
those corpses seen on the island, one was 
supposed to be a chief; he had a telescope 
over his shoulders, and a double-barrelled gun 
beneath him. The native description of the 
locality where this sad scene was discovered 
agreed exactly with Montreal Island and 
Point Ogle, at the entrance of the Great Fish 
River; and knowing what we now do of the 
position of the ships, the date of abandon- 
ment, and taking all circumstances into con- 
sideration, it is now vain to suppose that any 
survivors exist of the crews of the Erebus 
and Terror; nor is it likely that records of 
their voyage will now be found, as we may be 
assured that no Christian officers or men, 
would for one moment think of dragging 
logs, books, or journals with them when they 
were obliged to abandon their dying com- 
rades on King William’s Land: and, indeed, 
when it is remembered that they neither 
cached journals or books of any description 
at Cape Victory, or the deserted boat, it is not 
probable that any were ever taken out of the 
vessels at a juncture when the sole object 
must have been to save life—and life only. 

We shall soon learn, from the publication 
of Captain M’Clintock’s journals, how a 
woman’s devoted love, and a generous na- 
tion’s sympathy, at last cleared up the mys- 
tery which once hung over the voyage of her 
majesty’s ships Erebus and Terror, and se- 
cured to Franklin and his followers the honor 
for which they died—that of being the First 
Discoverers of the North-West Passage. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
CUBAN LITERATURE. 

Dovst.ess the majority of my readers will 
be surprised to hear that Cuba has any liter- 
ature at all. When we consider how com- 
pletely the island has been enveloped in the 
colonial system of a government which has 
always acted upon the resolution frankly pro- 
claimed by Charles IV. when he suppressed 
the university of Maracaybo, “that informa- 
tion should not become general in America ;” 
and how exclusively the energies of the creole 
mind have been directed to what is called 
practical life—that is, to eating, drinking, 
sleeping, and trafficking—it certainly is as- 
tonishing that Cuba should have produced 
any writers capable of interesting mankind 
seriously, by the vigor, dignity, or beauty of 
their works. Yet such is the case. I know 
how apt we are to overestimate any thing 
which has any flavor of “caviar.” Superiori- 
ties of this sort are sad snares. “Those 
oysters we had at Venice” have spoiled the 
appetite of many an untravelled friend, who 
was beginning to be ignorantly jubilant over 
the choicest products of Princes Bay, and the 
oldest thoughts clothed in a foreign tongue 
affect us like a familiar landscape seen through 
stained windows. But after all deductions 
made, and judging them in the most impar- 
tial spirit, some of the Cuban authors deserve, 
it seems to me, this high praise, that they 
have been thinkers and artists in a land in- 
different to thought and to art, and true 
lovers of liberty in an atmosphere of op- 
pression. Particularly must this praise be 
awarded to three men—Heredia, Milanese, 
and Placido. These all are poets, and the 
best productions of the Cuban mind must be 
sought in the field of poetry. 

The poet is everywhere the morning-star 
of mind, in whose light tyrants see only an- 
other ornament of the night they love, while 
the oppressed hail the harbinger of day. No 
prose-writer could ever have secured the 
publication in Cuba of the thoughts and feel- 
ings which her poets have given to the world. 
The government, in every case, indeed, has 
awakened sooner or later to recognize the 
patriot in the minstrel, and there are few of 
the noteworthy bards of Cuba upon whom 
the hand of authority has not fallen more or 
less heavily. The works of most of these 
writers are now contraband at home, and 


were several journals and magazines in the 
island, which used to be enriched with melo- 
dious sedition, but the censors of the press 
have succeeded in purifying even the “ poets’ 
corner.” The Resista de la Havana is now 
as decorously dull as the Giornale di Roma 
itself. 

A brief sketch of the character and temper 
of the poets whose names I have mentioned, 
will show the reader how much there is to be 
repressed in the impulses of the higher class 
of Cuban minds. I select them, not merely 
because they seem to me the first in point of 
literary excellence, but because they sprung 
from three different classes of the city popu- 
lation. 

José Maria Heredia was a gentleman by 
birth and position. The son of a patriot, 
whose patriotism made him an exile, Heredia, 
born in 1803, at Santiago de Cuba, was car- 
ried in his childhood to Mexico. There, at 
the age of sixteen, he lost his father; and re- 
turning to Havana, was admitted, in 1823, fo 
practice as an advocate by the supreme court 
at Puerto Principe. His opinions and con- 
duct soon attracted the suspicions of the gov- 
ernment, and in November of the same year 
he was obliged to flee to America. He pub- 
lished the first collection of his poems at New 
York in 1825. In 1826, he was invited to 
Mexico, where he was appointed assistant- 
secretary of state; soon afterwards he became 
a judge in the supreme court, and was sent to 
the senate of the republic. He died at Mex 


An edition of his works was published at 
Toluca in Mexico in 1832, and another at 
Barcelona—the Marseille of Spain—in 1840. 
As a man, Heredia is honorably remembered 
for the generosity, integrity, and amiability 
of his character. As a poet, the dignity of 
his thought, the harmony of his versification, 
and the graces of his language, well support 
his claim to the high rank which his country- 


love of country seems to have been not less 
wise than fervent. The foliowing lines from 
one of his unpublished poems, The Exile’s 
Hymn, vibrate with the genuine thrill of po- 
etic feeling, and with the manliest passion :— 


“‘ Fair land of Cuba! on thy shores are seen 
Life’s fair extremes of pn om and of mean; 
The world of sense in matchless beauty 

dressed, 





cannot easily be procured. Formerly, there 





And nameless horrors hid within thy breast. 


ico in the prime of life on the 6th uf May, 1839.. 


men have assigned to him. As a patriot, his 
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Ordained of Heaven the fairest flower of 
earth, 

False to thy gifts, and reckless of thy birth ! 

The tyrant’s clamor and tke slave’s sad cry, 

With the sharp lash in insolent reply— 

Such are the sounds that echo on thy plains, 

While virtue faints, and vice unblushing 
reigns. 

Rise, and to power a daring heart oppose ! 

Confront with death these worse than death- 
like woes, 

Unfailing valor chains the flying fate ; 

Who dares to die shall win the conqueror’s 
state ! 

We, too, can leave a glory and a name 

Our children’s children shall not blush to 
claim ; 

To the far future let us turn our eyes, 

And up to God’s still unpolluted skies ! 

Better to bare the breast and undismayed 

Meet the sharp vengeance of the hostile blade, 

Than on the couch of helpless grief to lie, 

And in one death a thousand deaths to die. 

Fear’st thou to bleed? Oh better, in the strife, 

From patriot wounds to pour the gushing life, 

Than let it creep inglorious through the veins 

Benumbed by sin and agony and chains ! 

What hast thou, Cuban? Life itself resign— 

Thy very grave is insecurely thine ! 

Thy blood, thy treasure, poured like tropic 
rain 

From tyrant hands to feed the soil of Spain. 

If it be truth, that nations still must bear 

The crushing yoke, the wasting fetters wear— 

If to the people this be Heaven’s decree 

To clasp their shame, nor struggle to be free, 

From truth so base my heart indignant turns, 

With Freedom’s frenzy all my spirit burns, 

That rage which ruled the Roman’s soul of 


re, 

And filled thy heart, Columbia’s patriot sire ! 

Cuba! thou still shalt rise, as pure, as bright 

As thy free air—as full of living light ; 

Free as the waves that foam around thy 

strands, 

Kissing thy shores, and curling o’er thy 

sands!” 

Heredia’s fine poem of Niagara must be 
known to many of our readers through Mr. 
Bryant’s excellent version. It has always 
seemed to me one of the very best utterances 
ever called forth by ascene whose praise “ ex- 
pressive silence” best can sing. Even upon 
the brink of the mighty cataract, the palm- 
trees of Cuba sigh through the wanderer’s 
thought, whispering sadly of the grievances 
and misery that flourish in their shade. 

The Season of the Mothers inspires some 
natural and musical verses, in which the 
dreams of the patriot still mingle with the 
blest reality of the husband’s happy love. 

** My happy land! thou favored land of God, 

Where rest his mildest looks, his kindliest 

smiles, 

Oh! not forever from thy soil beloved 





May eruel fortune tear me ! but be thine 
The latest light that on these eyes shall shine! 


“ How sweet, dear love, to listen to the rain, 
That patters softly on our humble home ; 
To hear the wild winds whistling o’er the 
plain, 
And the deep booming of the ocean’s roar, 
Where shattering surges lash the distant 
shore ! 


“ There, by thy side, on softest couch reclined, 
My throbbing lyre shall rest upon thy knees, 
And my glad heart shall sing the boundless 


eace 
Of thy fair soul, the light of thy dear face, 
My happy lot, and God’s surpassing grace.” 


Clearly, Heredia was 2 man to be seriously 
“ discouraged ” by any despotic government. 

Milanes, born in a more humble rank of 
life, and bound by his occupation to the mer- 
cantile class, was not less warm and sincere in 
his patriotism than Heredia. But the temper 
of his mind was melancholy, and his sweet 
strains are full of a sad, mystical fervor. His 
brother says of him, in the preface to an edi- 
tion of his works published at Havana, that 
he “ was inspired with the noble enthusiasm 
of accomplishing a great social mission, and, 
possessed of faith and hope, selected for the 
subject of his songs moral or philosophical 
ideas.” He is, indeed, a very plaintive poet; 
and in reading his verses we are haunted with 
a continual indefinite sound of wailing. Cer- 
tainly there is not much in the condition of 
Cuba which can inspire her bards with pride 
and pleasure. But the intense melancholy of 
Milanes has a tone of personal suffering like 
that which pervades the sonnets of Camoens, 
or the complaints of Tasso. The gloomy ten- 
dencies of the temperament of Milanes, ag- 
gravated by private troubles, and still more, 
no doubt, by the consciousness of his impo- 
tence to redress those wrongs of his country 
which he so keenly felt, finally overpowerea 
his reason. ‘The story of this young man, the 
purity of whose character, the elevation of 
whose aims, and the delicacy of whose genius 
have secured for him a real and beneficial in- 
fluence in his own country, sad as it is, is by 
no means the saddest to be found in the brief 
literary history of Cuba. 

Gabriel de la Conception Valdes (not un- 
known by his nom de plume of Placido) was 
a mulatto of Matanzas, a comb-maker by 
trade, whose education was of the very rudest 
kind, a pariah of society, bearing in his very 
form and color the ineffaceable badge of diss 
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grace and servitude. Yet this man triumphed 
over all the obstacles in his way, and, after 
establishing a high reputation as a poet, set 
the seal .o his fame by a dignified and heroic 
death. In 1844, particulars of an intended 
insurrection of the colored population came 
from various sourcés to the ears of the su- 
preme authority of Cuba, and seemed to de- 
mand investigation. Every thing like a rep- 
resentative body having been abolished by 
Tacon, there was no apparent way open for 
consulting with the creoles on the subject. 
The captain-general coolly resolved to settle 
the business by military commissions, and im- 
mediately let loose upon the island a horde 
of inferior officials, who proceeded to collect 
testimony, and to inflict punishment after the 
fashion of the “ process of the Templars,” or 
“Jeffrey's campaign.” Numbers of free per- 
sons of color and of slaves died under the 
lash,* many others were summarily shot, and 
such infamous excesses were committed, by 
the fiscals as beggar belief. The victims of 
this dreadful persecution were stripped of 
their property, and the crown officers—with 
a few honorable exceptions—soon converted 
their system of terror into a grand financial 
expedient. White creoles and foreigners were 
not exempted from the pestilence of power, 
and the planters were compelled to ransom 


which arrested without accusation, and con- 
demned without inquiry. 

The conspicuous position of Placido among 
his people marked him out as an early victim. 
It is not improbable that Placido may have 
been concerned in the conspiracy which there 
is really reason to suppose was then organiz- 
ing, and though he contemptuously denied 
many of the charges brought against him, he 
does not appear to have shrunk from main- 
taining the right of the negroes to rise against 
oppression. He was found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to be shot. He behaved in prison 
-with great propriety and composure, and won 
the admiration of numbers who visited him. 

In the intervals of his preparation for death, 
he composed some of the finest of his poems, 
particularly his Prayer to God. Can we deny 
the honors of genius to. the Cuban mulatto 
who could so feel and speak ? 


*©O God of love unbounded! Lord supreme! 
In overwhelming grief, to thee I fly ; 


* The British commissioner, Kennedy, says 
three thousand. 


Rending this veil of hateful calumny, 
Oh, let thine arm of might my fame vedeem ! 
Wipe thou this foul disgrace from off my 
brow 
With which the world hath sought to stamp 
it now. 


“Thou King of kings, my fathers’ God and 
mine, 
Thou only art my sure and strong defence ; 
The polar snows, and tropic fires intense, 
The shaded sea, the air, the light are thine ; 
The life of leaves, the waters’ changeful 
tide, 
All things are thine, and by thy will abide. 


. ™ -_ all power ; all life from thee goes 
orth, : 
And fails to flow obedient to thy breath ; 
Without thee, all is naught; in endless 
death 
All nature sinks, forlorn and nothing worth. 
Yet even the void obeys thee, and from 
naught, 
By thy dread word, the living man was 
wrought. 


“ Merciful God ! how should I thee deceive 4 
Let thy eternal wisdom search my soul ! 
Bowed down to earth by falsehood’s base 

control, 
Her stainless wings not now the air may 
cleave. 
ma forth thine hosts of truth, and set her 
ree ! 
Stay thou, O Lord, the oppressors’ victory. 


“ Forbid it, Lord, by that most free outpouring 
Of thine own precious blood for every 
brother 
Of our lost race, and by thy Holy Mother, 
So full of grief, so loving, so adoring, 
Who, clothed in sorrow, followed thee afar, 
Weeping thy death like a declining star. 


“But if this lot thy love ordains to me— 
To yield to.foes most cruel and unjust, 
a ae, and leave my poor and senseless 
us : 
The scoff and sport of their weak enmity— 
Speak thou! and then thy purposes fulfil ; 
Lord of my life, work thou thy perfect 
will!” ' 
A letter which Placido sent to his wife on 
the night before his death is worthy of a place 
beside the more famous one which Padilla 
wrote in circumstances so similar. Thus the 
despised laborer bade eternal farewell to his 
mother. 


“ The appointed lot has come upon me, mother ; 
The mournful ending of my years of strife; 
This changing world I leave, and to another, 
In blood and terror, goes my spirit’s life. 
But thou, grief-smitten, cease thy mortal weep- 
ing, 
And let thy soul her wonted peace regain ; 
I fall for right, and thoughts of thee are sweep- 
ing 





Across my lyre, to wake its dying strain— 
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A strain of joy and gladness, free, unfailing, 
All glorious and holy, pure, divine, 
And innocent, unconscious as the wailing 
I uttered at my birth: and I resign, 
Even now my life; even now, descending 
slowly, 
Faith’s mantle folds me to my slumbers holy. 

Mother, farewell! God keep thee, and for- 

ever!” 

On the morning of the 28th of June, Pla- 
cido was led, with nineteen others to the Plaza 

of Matanzas. He passed to his death like an 
Indian chief, chanting for a death-song his 
own noble Prayer. He was to suffer first; 
stepped into the square, knelt with unband- 
aged eyes, and gave the signal to the soldiers. 
When the smoke rolled away, it was seen 
that he had only been wounded, and had 
fallen in agony to the ground. A murmur of 
pity and horror ran through the crowd; but 
Placido slowly rising to his knees, drew up 
his form proudly, and cried, in a broken 
voice: “Farewell, world! ever pitiless to 
me! Fire here!” raising his hand to his 
temples. 

Possibly this dark history may not yet have 
rounded to its close. Men like Toussaint 
and Placido fall not obscurely nor unavenged. 
Their friends are 

‘““Exultations, agonies, 
And love: and man’s unconquerable mind.” 

A Spanish traveller in Cuba, Salas of Quer- 
oga, says of Placido’s poetic merits: “I know 
no American poet, Heredia included, who ap- 
proaches him in genius, in polish, and in dig- 
nity.” The same critic, after analyzing Pla- 
cido’s poetry, writes thus :— 

“It is truly wonderful to hear a poet, es- 
teemed humble by the society in which he 
lives, addressing himself to the queen-regent 
of Spain in language like this :— 

“Some one there is, who, with his golden lyre, ¢ 

Worthier thy sovereign ear, shall chant ~ 

To the vibrations of its jewelled strings 

_—, grateful songs, perchance, but not more 

ree!” 


And these lines are equally bold and dar- 
ing :— 
“And beats not thy heart too ? 
will I, 
While the pure dawn her snowy canopy 
Hangs on the orient sky, 
Bid my rejoicing hymns to God on high, 
Upborne by gentlest breezes, swiftly fly : 
Let them who fear be dumb, for not of them 
am I! 
If thou with pleasure hearest, let thy prayers 


Therefore 





Swift seek the eternal, that my songs may rise 
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Even to his throne, and then on Cuba fall,” 

Impearled in blessings from the echoing 

skies |” 

It was important for me to paint the poetic 
character of Placido, to bring into clearer re- 
lief his astonishing merits. I fear, neverthe- 
less, that my readers wilt not sufficiently ap- 
preciate the true condition of a miserable 
laborer in the island of Cuba; and only by 
such an appreciation can they fully estimate 
the great value of the lines I have quoted. 
The vigor of Placido’s versification corre- 
sponds to that of his thought. It is surpris- 
ing to see the facility with which he manages 
the tenderest themes, and some of his com- 
positions touch the deepest emotions of the 
soul. My task would be endless should I at- 
tempt to extract all the beauties of these 
poems, for if there are very few that can be 
quoted in full, there is not one unrelieved by 
the light of genius. Their faults arise from 
the poet’s want of instruction; their inspira- 
tion is celestial. 

This man, be it once more remembered, 
was a person whom many an American lady 
would have thought sufficiently honored with 
a place behind her chair at the dinner-table, 
where he might have listened to edifying con- 
versation about the insulted genius of Burns 
and the prejudices of a snobbish nobility! 

I must not dwell here upon the names and 
works of Cuban poets of various merit, nu- 
merous enough to furnish ample matter fora 
grand division of the poets and poetry of 
Spanish America. 

It is enough if I have clearly indicated the 
existence, in various ranks of Cuban civic so- 
ciety, of nobler thoughts and higher aims than 
the press or the prevailing character of social 
life reveals. The chief interest of the litera- 
ture of Cuba is indeed derived from the 
proofs which it affords us that the seed of 
liberal thoughts and pure desires, which the 
winds and waves have somehow wafted even 
to those blockaded shores, have germinated, 
and are bearing fruit. As works of art, the 
poems which have fallen under my notice 
cannot, in general, be highly commended. 
The literature of Spain, since the days of 
Cervantes and Calderon, has been fertile 
chiefly in bad models, The vast majority of 
the later Spanish poets oscillate between the 
trivial and the dreary. The Spanish Pegasus 
has been broken to a tyrannous manége. 
The influence of a system of versification nat 
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much less absurd than the rules of the mas- 
ter-singers is felt by the most careless reader, 
in the indescribable tediousness of Spanish 
poetry. The study of the French Romanti- 
cists—for France is the true teacher of the 
enlightened Cubans—has indeed somewhat 
relieved the Cuban ‘poets from this thraldom. 
While Volney and De Tracy have taught the 
Cubans materialism in morals and philosophy, 
Victor Hugo and Lamartine have disclosed 
to them new secrets ot poetical composition. 
But the prevailing temper of the tropics is 
hostile to the highest forms of poetry. 

‘ In that eternal summer, the voice grows 
languid as the mind. “Out of their few 
warm days,” says Landor, “the English, if 
the produce is not wine and oil, gather song 
and garner sensibility.” Out of their un- 
changing heats and splendors, the sons of 
the tropics gather tears and garner senti- 
mentalism. The Cuban Muse rarely tries the 
flights of the “Theban eagle,” as rarely the 
soaring rapture of the English lark: she sits 
in the heavy foliage of her delicious home, 
and there “her sad song mourneth well,” or 
ill, as the case may be. 

The names of the Cuban poets—those rich, 
sonorous Spanish names, which you cannot 
utter without an unconscious inflation of the 
voice, and an involuntary wave of the hand— 
tempt one to expatiate upon this subject ; but 
I shall forbear. The titles of some of these 
works will convey a sufficient idea to the 
judicious reader of the school to which they 
should be referred. Leaves of My Soul, 
Heart-beats, Whirlwinds of the Tropics, 
Passion Flowers—such are the baptismal 
phrases in which Cubans delight. Gleams of 
manly aspiration are not wanting in these 
writings, nor the comfortable light of a true 
respect for what is trust in womanhood. 
Milanes is not alone in the faith that 


Still in woman’s heart the true Eden lingers, 
Bearing fruit of Loving Feeling and Belief.” 


Vivid descriptions of natural scenery, much 
in the glowing Portuguese manner, illuminate 
these pages. Imaginative, these poets rarely 
are. With that quality none of them was 
so richly gifted as Placido. His images are 
often pathetic in their originality; as, for in- 
stance, when he compares the sudden passing 
of the moon from behind the cliffs into the 
open starlit sky, to the advent into the ball- 
room of a beautiful woman, superbly dressed, 


and wearing a Cashmere shawl. Quaintly 
barbaric as this image seems, yet how charged 
it is with the sad history of gorgeous dreams 
and warm visions, prisoned in the poet-brain 
of an outcast and a pariah! 

The prose literature of Cuba may be quickly 
reviewed. “How can we speak, who have 
no freedom to will,” cried Jacques de Molay 
to his judges; “for with the loss of freedom 
to will, man loses every thing—honor, cour- 
age, eloquence!” No plea of “ poetic li- 
cense” avails the Cuban whose words are not 
tagged with rhymes. The Havana book- 
stores contain nothing to indicate that the 
“University of Havana” has borne any more 
fruit than El Azhar, the Oxford of the Arabs. 
The periodicals are trashy in the extreme. 
The newspaper press is, of course, entirely in 
the hands of Spaniards, 

In the feuilleton, the ladies are generally 
furnished with a translation of some French 
novel. The leading articles are often able, 
but the body of the paper is filled with very 
much such matter as one finds in the columns 
of the “newspapers” which young ladies at 
boarding-schools sometimes concoct. 

The current news of the island is only 
picked up by hearsay in Havana, and chiefly 
on the crowded quay at the mouth of the 
harbor, where every morning “ the merchants 
most do congregate.” 

The old Spaniards are very chary of their 
communications, and the creole hatred of the 
government acts like a mordant, biting in the 
blackest shades of every picture. While I 
was at Havana, the garrotte was several times 
erected at the Punta, and twice for the pun- 
ishment of political offenders. The news 
papers made no allusion to any of these 
events. In one instance, I happened to be 
dining on board a man-of-war, when an offi- 
cer in the company gave us the history of one 
of the political prisoners—both of whom, by 
the way, were reprieved at the place of execu- 
tion, and sent to the galleys at Ceuta—telling 
us that his name was Garcia, and that he was 
a miserable old creature, at whose house two 
of the Lopez party, badly wounded, had been 
left. He treated them very well, but they 
died. Shortly afterwards, the news of Las 
Pozas reached him, and our Cuban Falstaff 
instantly produced his dead pirates, alleging 
that he had slain them “ for queen and coun- 
try.” He was rewarded with a decoration; 





but the truth coming to light after a while, 
( 
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Sefior Garcia was compromised, and finally 
brought into the shadow of death. One or 
two days after the reprieve, there appeared in 
the Diario what purported to be a sort of 
jubilate from the wife ‘of one Garcia, who 
ought to have suffered something, but had 
been spared by the queen’s mercy. No one 
who had not in some surreptitious way heard 
of Garcia and his story, could possibly have 
comprehended this singular communication. 
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Two mutinies of troops, at least, accome 
panied with fusillades, came to my knowledge 
—one at Villa Clara, and the other at Santi- 
ago de Cuba. They were only darkly glanced 
at in leaders laudatory of the “firm justice of 
Spain,” and contemptuous of the scandal which 
something not stated miglft cause in “ a neigh- 
boring nation.” The Cuban press is, indeed, 
no transcript of the Cuban, but only of the 
“ Peninsular” world. 





Water Gas at Witmincton.—On Saturday 
the neighboring city of Wilmington was splen- 
didly lighted with gas made from water, under 
the patent of Professor Sanders, of Cincinnati. 
The charges were drawn from the retorts; the 
supply of coal-gas was turned off ; the water- 
gas was run through the pipes, and Wilmington 
had a light thrice as brilliant, thrice as pure, as 
— had ever known before. 

he operation was observable to the citizens 
of Wilmington in its results, while its practical 
working was witnessed by several journalists, 
many inhabitants, and some parties who are 
actually interested in the production of coal-gas. 
Among these last were the Superintendent of 
the Philadelphia Northern Liberties Gas Works, 
and the President of the Financial Board of 
that company. All agreed it was a decided 
success. . 

The theory of Sanders’ process is this : Water, 
- as steam, is decomposed by being passed over 
red-hot charcoal, and the resulting gases (hy- 
drogen, carbonic oxide, and light carburetted 
hydrogen) are chemically combined with heavy 
earburetted hydrogen, or light-giving gas, b 
the decomposition of rosin or coal vapor simul- 
taneously with, and in the presence of, the de- 
composition of the vapor of water. -At Wil- 
mington gas works are now three water gas re- 
torts, aggregating only one twenty-seventh of 
the cubical area of their coal-gas retorts, yet 
more productive than the whole of their present 
coal gas apparatus, making one thousand two 
hundred to one thousand eight hundred feet 
perhour. The gas manufactured is superior in 
Color and strength of flame to that produced 
from coal. Rosin is used as the carbonizing 
element, requiring from twenty-five to forty 
pounds for every one thousand feet of gas, 
which is free from sulphur or nitrogen, and has 
an odor rather agreeable than otherwise. 

Willit pay ? The price of coal gas in New 
York is $2.50 per one thousand cubic feet. In 
Philadelphia it is $2.25 for the same quantity. 
The costof making one thousand cubic feet of 
such water gas as illumined—we might say, as 
illuminated—Wilmington on Saturday, ranges 





from thirty to fifty cents per one thousand cubic 
feet. Rosin alone need not be the basis, for 
Sanders’ process covers the use of bituminous 
coal, lignite or any of the multitudinous forms 
of hydro-carbonaceous material. There need 
be no expensive erecting of large gas works, 
and the gas produced makes neither a bad smell 
nor “blacks.” The gas itself, by a simple adap- 
tation, actually can make red hot the charcoal 
which assists in decomposing the water which 
supplies it. The Great Eastern, in point of fact, 
might be lighted with water gas made on board, 
and have the heat thus generated used in lieu of 
coal for her engines. 

The quantity of coal-gas annually used in the 
city of Philadelphia is estimated at six million - 
cubic feet, for which the public pay $13,500,000 
per annum. Say that the water-gas be supplied 
at $1 per one thousand cubic fect, and our pub- 
lic save $7,500,000, for light alone every year. 
New York, it is estimated, consumes twice as 
much coal-gas as Philadelphia; therefore, twelve 
million cubic feet now cost $30,000,000 a year, 
Should the water-gas be substitued, the saving 
would be $18,000,000 a year. — Philadelphia 
Press, 3 October. 





For the steam navigation on the river Ama 
zon Mr. Laird, of Birkenhead, has just come 
pleted a vessel for a company formed under the 
auspices of the Baron de Mana, of Rio Janeiro. 
This vessel is named the Manuos; she is two 
hundred and twenty-five feet long, and twenty» 
five feet beam. Her tonnage, old measure, is 
six hundred and eighty-one, and she is intended 
to combine great capacity with speed. In order 
to test this vessel’s capabilities for speed and 
sea-going qualities, she was despatched from 
Liverpool to Beaumaris on Monday last, and 
made the passage from the Rock Light (a dis- 
tance of forty-eight statute miles) in three hours, 
giving an average speed of sixteen miles per 
hour. She returned from Beaumaris to Liver- 
pool on Wednesday in two hours and fifty min- 
utes, being an average speed of seventeen miles 
per hour.—Press, 12 November. 
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THE LOST CHILD. 


A CHINESE STORY. 


(The tale, entitled “Sea-lou (Little-cham- 
ber) the Lost Child,” is one of the most pop- 
ular of Chinese fietions, and fairly indicates 
the state of intellectual activity prevailing 
over that extensive and thickly populated em- 
pire. The very inanity of the story, with its 
marvellous coincidences, is significant to our 
Western minds, while its details afford inter- 
esting glimpses of the semi-civilized state of 
the Chinese people. It is abstracted, rather 
than translated; but the spirit, characteristic 
phrases, and curious Chinese tone of thought 
of the original have been preserved as closely 
as possible in the following version.] 


IN a certain district, in the province of 
Kwantung, there lived a gentleman named 
Lien, possessed of considerable wealth; not 
acquired, however, by official exactions, or 
the chicaneries of traffic, but by his ancestors’ 
and his own industry in cultivating the soil. 
He was married to a lady of great domestic 
virtues: wealth established their house, pru- 
dence regulated their conduct; and the calm 
current of their happiness was unruffled, save 
by one unfortunate circumstance—they had 
no children. Attributing this misfortune to 
the unpropitious form of his abode, Lien 
added to the paternal mansion a small apart- 
ment, having many lucky angles and corners ; 
and, accordingly, in course of time, in this 
very room, a son was born to him. In grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the beneficial effect of 
the lucky corners, Lien named bis son Sea-lou 
—the Little-chamber. The boy grew, and 
thrived apace, till between three and four 
years old, when, happening one evening to go 
out to play with other children, he did not re- 
turn home at night. Search was immedi- 
ately made in every direction, and continued 
for many days, but without success; so, at 
last, the disconsolate parents were reluctantly 
forced to conclude that their darling son had 
been devoured by a tiger then infesting the 
district. Lien, being a wealthy man, had 
many friends to condole with him in his dis- 
tress. They advised him to pray to Buddha 
for another son; but he replied, that he had 
already wearied his mouth in fruitless prayer. 
Then they advised him to adopt a son; this 
he also refused to do, alleging that an adopted 
child could never essentially become like his 
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own, and would ultimately found a family on 
his wealth; moreover, that, at his death, the 
adopted, though becoming the master of his 
household, would not grieve for him. 

“Tt is not right,” he continued, “that I 
should give the property acquired by myself 
and ancestors to an entire stranger. But I 
will wait till I find a young person who has a 
true affection for me; and I will not adopt 
one before I have received ample proofs of 
such affection, and satisfied my heart that I 
really have secured it.” 

Lien’s friends were not altogether disin- 
terested advisers: they all had children, and 
any one of them would gladly have allowed 
the rich agriculturist to adopt a son. Several 
boys, too, about this time seemed all at once 
to become wonderfully fond of the childless 
old man. So, one day, Lien said to his wife,— 

“The people of this place, knowing that 
my property is fat and thick, and that I have 
not decided on adopting a child, are continu- 
ally pestering me with advice upon the mat- 
ter, and letting down all manner of baits and 
hooks to deceive me and catch my wealth. I 
intend, therefore, to travel into a distant 
country, in order to endeavor to find some 
one, by land or water, who may evince a true 
affection for me. I may be lucky enough to 
find a suitable person, who by showing a sine 
cere heart towards me, may, on his part, be 
lucky enough to become my adopted son.” 

The project meeting his wife’s approbation, 
Lien, as soon as he had settled his plums— 
that is to say, arranged his affairs,—started 
off on his journey. When he had reached a 
considerable distance from home, he threw off 
the garb and character of a well-to-do Chinese 
gentleman, and assumed the appearance of a 
beggar, who wished to sell himself as a slave. 
The various persons he met by the way, reae 
soned with him, saying that he was unfit to 
be either a laborer, domestic servant, or tutor, 
—that, in short, no one would purchase .a 
helpless old man like him. ‘To this Lien ine 
variably replied :— 

“Tt is true my years are many, and that 1 
am not worth a hair asa laborer, domestic 
servant, or tutor; but the purchaser I seek is 
a wealthy orphan, to whom I could act in the 
capacity of a father, by taking care of his 
money and property, managing his affairs, 
and regulating his household.” 

Then the strangers with much laughter, 
would say :— 
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“You have an oily mouth, old man; but 
you will not succeed in this country !” 

And passea on their way, wondering whether 
he were a rogue or a simpleton. 

After long and painful travel, Lien, not 
finding a wealthy orphan to purchase him, 
determined to try another course. Buying a 
piece of white cotton cloth, he wrote on it, in 
large and distinct characters, the following 
words :— 


“THIS ELDERLY GENTLEMAN IS DESIROUS 
TO SELL HIMSELF TO SOME YOUNG MAN, IN 
ORDER TO BECOME HIS FATHER. THE PRICE 
IS TEN DOLLARS ONLY. FROM THE DAY OF 
SALE THE SELLER WILL ENTER INTO THE MOST 
FRIENDLY RELATIONS WITH THE PURCHASER, 
WHO SHALL NEVER HAVE REASON TO REPENT 
OF HIS BARGAIN.” 


Lien placed this placard on his breast; and, 
travelling onwards, was saluted by deriding 
shouts, coarse jeers, and contemptuous laugh- 
ter from all who met him. Nothing dismayed, 
however, he still kept on his way, passing 
through towns and villages, though hooted 
and pelted at by all the rabble. One day, at 
length, as he sas sitting in the market-place 
of the city of Hwan-Shing, surrounded as 
usual by an insulting mob, a tall, well-dressed, 
young man, of benevolent countenance, pushed 
through the crowd to learn what might be the 
matter. The young man presenting a fresh 
but for the vulgar witticisms of the mob, they 
cried to him :— 

“Hallo, sir! you are very charitable and 
compassionate to widows and orphans. Pull 
out your purse, pay ten dollars, and have a 
father.” 

While others cried :— 

“What does the greedy old rogue want 
with ten dollars? since whoever may be fool 
enough to buy him will assuredly have to keep 
him!” 

The young man, however, was too much 
struck by the shrewd but amiable features of 
Lien, and the extraordinary nature of the 
placard, to pay any attention to the rude rib- 
aldry of the rabble. Musing, he thought:— 

“Tf this old man should really prove a true 
father tome! I ought to buy him, and thus 
obtain a renown for benevolence for one hun- 
dred years. But he may have relatives, who 
might some day recognize and claim him.” 

To the question if he had any relatives, 
Lien answered that he had not.* To all other 
questions he did not answer, but merely 
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pointed to the words on the placard—*The 
purchaser shall never have reason to repent 
of his bargain.” Without saying more, the 
young man gave Lien ten dollars. Then the 
latter tore the placard off his breast, and put 
it in the hands of the young man, as a receipt 
in full, thus consummating the bargain after 
the Chinese fashion. Then the young man, 
seizing his newly purchased father by the arm, 
led him through the uproarious crowd to the 
nearest wine-shop, where, seating him in the 
place of honor, he put a pot of rich, warm 
wine in his hands with all due filial rever- 
ence. The rabble followed, shouting as they 
ran :— 

“Ts this old man a god, a devil, or an ass, 
that he should lead the sharpest young broker 
in our city into so foolish a bargain?” 

But the broker soon quieted them, by giv- 
ing the wine-shop keeper some silver to treat 
them all round in honor of the joyous occa- 
sion ; and then, calling a sedan-chair, he took 
Lien home to his house. 

Lien was well pleased to find that his new 
son’s house was evidently the dwelling of a 
prosperous merchant. On entering, the young 
man led him to the seat of honor; and, after 
performing the four reverences which Chinese 
etiquette demands from a son to a father, 
begged to inquire his name and history. But 
Lien was a genuine Chinaman, and accord- 
ingly gave a very patchy and muddy, or, in 
plain English, a very false account of himself. 
The young man, in return, and speaking truth- 
fully, said that his name was Yaou, and he 
was the son of one Kwe, formerly a rice-mer- 
chant in the city of Hwo-Kwang. He had 
lost his parents when young, and, conse- 
quently, began the world early in life as an 
apprentice to a travelling silk-dealer. Hav- 
ing acquired a knowledge of the business, 
and a peculiar skill in estimating the value 
of different qualities of silk, his master fre- 
quently entrusted him with small ventures 
and commissions; so, by care and industry, 
he was soon enabled to set up for himself; 
and now, though only twenty-two years of 
age, he was one of the leading silk-brokers in 
Hwan-Shing. 

Lien was highly gratified to find that he 
had obtained so promising a son; but, with 
the characteristic cunning of his race, he de- 
termined to learn more about Yaou, before 
he disclosed his real name, great wealth, and 
high position in society. Day by day, how- 
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ever, the silk-broker’s excellent disposition 
and energetic business habits became more 
apparent, and Lien was almost tempted to 
reveal his true history when, all at once, news 
arrived that the rebel army was in full march 
towards Hwan-Shing, with the intention of 
sacking, if not totally destroying, the doomed 
city. Yaou, on hearing this alarming intelli- 
gence, asked Lien’s advice as to how they 
should act. Lien advised that Yao. should 
sell off all his goods as soon as possible, and 
with the proceeds concealed on their persons, 
the two should travel about, disguised as beg- 
gars, until tranquillity should be restored. To 
this Yaou warmly replied, that the hardships 
and fatigue of such a mode of action would 
seriously injure, or perhaps kill, so aged a 
man as Lien; and that, for his own part, he 
would rather remain in the city, and endeavor 
to compound with the rebels, even if he lost 
all his property, than allow his venerable 
father to suffer such privations. This melted 
Lien’s heart. He acknowledged that he was 
a wealthy gentleman, and declared that Yaou 
should be his heir. Their plan was soon ar- 
ranged. That very day Yaou sold all his 
goods, and the two embarked in a passage- 
boat, their destination being Lien’s house. 
When the boat had started, and the 
adopted father and son had once more, after 
the hurry of their departure, an opportunity 
of quiet converse together, Lien asked the 
other how it was that he had never married. 
Yaou replied that he had intended to marry a 
certain lady, but now of course he must be 
entirely ruled by his respected parent’s wishes. 
Lien rejoined that if the rank and fortune of 
the lady were suitable, he could have no pos- 
sible objections. Yaou then told him that 
the lady’s name was Faw-wang, and she was 
the daughter.of his old master, the silk-mer- 
chant, that they had long loved each other, 
but on account of his youth and want of for- 
tune her parents would not allow their mar- 
riage to take place. After some further con- 
versation on the matter, it was agreed that, 
as there was a landing-place, at which the boat 
stopped to take in and discharge passengers, 
close by where Faw-wang lived, Yaou should 
take the opportunity to run up to see her; 
and if she were still unmarried, and willing 
to come with him, he was to bring her to the 
boat, and they would all go home to Lien’s 
house merrily together. But, on reaching 





the landing-place, the other passengers, 
alarmed by reports of the proximity and 
dreadful atrocities of the rebels, would not 
allow the boat to stop any longer time than 
was merely necessary to land such travellers 
as wished. To the expostulations of Lien, 
who spoke of his son’s particular business, the 
passengers turned a deaf ear, exclaiming that 
time pressed, and every one had his own 
business to do; that the traveller never knew 
whether life or death, preservation or destruc- 
tion, depended on the rate he travelled ; ond 
they concluded by observing :— 

“When we took our passage we made no 
bargain about waiting for you.” 

This last was decisive. 

So, as nothing better could be done, under 
the circumstances, Lien, who in his capacity 
of father, carried the joint purse, gave Yaou 
one hundred ounces of gold, with which he 
jumped on shore to arrange the marriage; 
while the old gentleman proceeded home- 
wards, in the boat, to prepare a grand fes- 
tival for the reception of the bride and bride- 
groom. But scarcely had the boat again 
started, when Lien, with great vexation, rec- 
ollected the very patchy and muddy account 
he had given of himself to his adopted son; 
and, also, that though he had since ac- 
knowledged his wealth and position in so- 
ciety, he had never told Yaou his real name 
and place of residence. His natural shrewd- 
ness, however, did him good service in this 
dilemma. When the boat reached its desti- 
nation, he caused a number of placards to be 
printed and posted, in various conspicuous 
positions, on the roads most likely to be trav- 
elled by his adopted son, and these placards, 
couched in ambiguous language, so as to be 
understood by Yaou alone, were intended to 
inform him respecting his adopted father’s 
real name and address. Having accomplished 
this, Lien proceeded on his homeward jour- 
ney. 

Yaou, as soon as he had landed, hurried. 
off on the wings of expectation to the dwell- 
ing of the silk-dealer; but, to his consterna- 
tion, soon found that it had been burned by 
the rebels; and,.on making further inquiries, 
learned that all the family had been mur- 
dered, with the exception of the fair Faw-. 
wang, whom the rebels had carried off in 
captivity. Sorrowfully enough, then, Yaou 
turned his steps towards his adopted father’s 
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house, as he thought ; but, in reality, in quite 
another direction, according to the false state- 
ment made by Lien. 

After travelling a day’s journey he came to 
the bank of a river, where a large crowd was 
assembled. On asking what caused the as- 
semblage of so many persons in that particu- 
lar spot, he was told that a party of the rebels 
were then and there holding a hong, or 
market, to dispose of their plunder and pris- 
oners. Thinking that Faw-wang might prob- 
ably be among the captives, Yaou entered 
the market, but soon discovered that the 
rebels were keen dealers, For, apprehend- 
ing that if their female captives’ faces were 
seen, the purchasers would invariably select 
the youngest and best looking, the rebels 
placed a sack over the head of each prisoner, 
drawing it down as far as the hands, and sold 
the whole for one price all round. 

As there was no help for it, Yaou purchased 
one that seemed to him the youngest and 
most likely looking of the captives; but, to 
the great and vociferous amusement of the 
by-standers, when the sack was taken off her 
head, she proved to be a venerable matron, 
between fifty and sixty years ofage. Still, as 
the appearance of the old lady was respect- 
able, and her countenance betokened an ami- 
able disposition, Yaou did not altogether 
repent of his bargain. Taking into consider- 
ation that he had purchased a wealthy father 
for only ten dollars, he thought that possibly 
this bargain might turn out a good one also. 
Moreover, recollecting that Lien had pos- 
itively declared that he had no relatives, Yaou 
considered that the respectable-looking old 
lady might make a capital wife for his 
adopted father. Accordingly, he asked her 
if she had a son, and being answered in the 
negative, he proposed to adopt her as his 
mother. She agreeing, he immediately per- 
formed the four reverences to her, and the 
other ceremonies of adoption. The old lady, 
then, to show her gratitude drew Yaou to 
one side, and informed him that among the 
captives still unsold there was a maiden as 
beauteous as the day. 

“It may be so, mother,” he replied, “but 
how am [ to find her. I cannot see through 
& sack.” 

“ Listen,” rejoined the old lady, “ the dam- 
sel of whom I speak has an implement of 
jade-stone—from which, I heard her say, 
nothing but death should part her—this she 
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has concealed in one of the sleeves of her 
dress. Go, then, among the captives, usé 
your eyes discreetly, and probably you may 
discover some indications of this jade imple- 
ment.” 

Yaou went, and soon perceived the end of 
the jade-stone peeping out, as it were, at the 
place where the sack was tied round one of 
the captives’ wrists. Nay, more, he recog- 
nized it to be a jade silk-measure that he had 
himself given to Faw-wang in former and 
happier days. He, at once, purchased the 
captive, and sure enough, when the sack was 
taken from her head, she proved to be Faw- 
wang herself, to the great delight and happi- 
ness of them both. 

Accompanied by his bride and adopted 
mother, Yaou again set off with the intention 
of proceeding to Lien’s house ; but, as before, 
and from the same reason, going in quite a 
contrary direction. After travelling a short 
distance, however, he espied one of the pla- 
eards that had been put up by Lien, which, 
from its ambiguous wording, being utter.y 
unable to comprehend, brought him to @ 
standstill. His adopted mother, perceiving 
he was in a dilemma, then said :— 

“ Why should my son travel further, if he 
be uncertain of his way? My house is but 
a short distance from this place, let us go 
thither for the present.” 

Yaou agreed to this proposition, and they 
all embarked in a boat, which soon took them 
to a wide lake—so wide that the shades of 
the evening closed round the party, ere they 
had crossed it. At last, as the boat neared 
the oppesite bank, Yaou was surprised to hear 
the voice of Lien cry out from the shore :— 

“Ts that my son Yaou’s boat ?” 

But he was still more astonished when he 
immediately afterwards heard -his adopted 
mother exclaim :— . 

“ That is my dear husband’s voice!” 

For the old lady that Yaou had so fortu- 
nately purchased was no other than Lien’s 
wife, who had been carried off by the rebels, 
previous to the old gentleman’s return home. 

After the first happy greetings and hurried 
explanations on the bank of the lake, Lien 
led the way to his house ; and, having ushered 
Yaou and Faw-wang into the little apartment, 
with the many lucky corners, gave them for 
mal possession of it, for their own use. On 
entering the room Yaou was struck with sur 
prise; his eyes eagerly glanced over the win 
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dows, doors, tables, seats, bed, and bed-hang- 
ings. 

“ How strange!” he exclaimed. “I have 
frequently dreamt of a room, exactly resem- 
bling this; every thing here is quite familiar 
tome. Am I awake, or do I still dream! I 
remember, too, that in my dreams I have fre- 
quently gone to a recess, concealed by that 
very curtain at the foot of the bed, and taken 
from thence a box of toys—a little porcelain 
horse, a hammer, a ball, and other things, 
such as children play with.” 

Lien, too much agitated to speak, drew 
back the curtain, disclosing the recess and 
the box of toys, which were immediately ree- 
ognized by Yaou. 

“Of a surety, then,” said Lien, “you can- 
not be any other than my own son, who, es- 
caping the calamity of the tiger, was picked 
up by a kidnapper, and sold to some childless 
family.” 

' But Yaou strongly insisted that such could 
not be the case; for no one had ever told him 
that he was not the son of Kwe, the rice-mer- 
chant, in the city of Hwo-Kwang. Then 
Faw-wang, who had not previously spoken, 
said to her husband :— 

“ Everybody in our town well knew that 
you were not the son of Kwe, the rice-mer- 
chant, though nobody liked to tell you so to 
your face. When you first proposed mar- 
riage to me, my parents, seeing you were an 
industrious and well-disposed young man, 
would gladly have consented if you had been 
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the true offspring of Kwe’s house, and not a 
mere purchased brat. That was the true 
reason why they would not permit our mar- 
riage to be solemnized. And now, when you 
have heard all this, how can you doubt that 
you are the son of this worthy couple?— 
that this is the very room in which you were 
born?” é; 

For some minutes not one of the party 
could speak. At last, Lien, with an effort, 
breaking the silence, said :— 

“ We need not long remain in doubt upon 
this matter. There is a certain means of 
identification, by a peculiar mark my child 
had upon his body.” 

On examination, the mark was found upon 
Yaou, and then Lien said :— 

“This day the Imperia! Heaven and Queen- 
like Earth, taking compassion on our collected 
virtue, have brought us all together to com 
plete our imperfect circle.” 

Then all, with one accord, having bowed 
and thanked Heaven and earth, Lien sum- 
moned the servants, and ordered them to 
make preparations for a grand feast. Four 
pigs and four sheep were killed in honor of 
the gods, and to furnish a repast for all the 
neighbors ; before whom Lien acknowledged 
Yaou to be his legitimate son and heir, who, 
consequently, took from that time his original 
name of Sea-lou, or the Little-chamber, though 
he is still more generally known over all the 
great celestial, central, flowery empire as THE 
Lost CHILD. WILLIAM PINKERTON. 





Tur MEDITERRANEAN.—None can gainsay 
the wondrous beauty of the Mediterranean, nor, 
though hues equally lovely of their kind dye 
the billows of more northern latitudes, the ex- 
treme richness and changeableness of its gor- 
geous sun-borrowed colors; yet I think any one 
accustomed to live by the seaboard of the Eng- 
lish Channel, and to watch with enthusiastic 
admiration the magnificent rollers of the Atlan- 
tic coming in with a stirring breeze and rising 
tide, must be impressed with the want of gran- 
deur in this comparatively tideless sea. Even 
when some of its famed winds have lashed the 
usually silver and lapis lazuli surface into seeth- 
ing foam, there is to all who love natural ma- 
rine pictures of a boldly varied cast a strange 
sameness in its appearance and voice as it breaks 
in ceaseless crashes on the shingle ridges ; while 
the utter absence of that fresh briny odor of the 
veritable ocean, so invigorating on our own 
coasts, helps to give to the Mediteranean its 
lekelike character. Nevertheless it is:a noble 
inland ‘sea fraught with classic associations, 











though, if one may so speak, impulsive, pas- 
sionate, treacherous, as in these degenerate , mm 8 
of Greece and Italy are too many of the inhabe 
itants peopling its beautiful shores, causing one 
to Jook back with a fonder and more reverential 
emotion than ever to the Channel scenery, 80 
grand in repose, so terrible in tempest—ay, 
and to the bracing climate, too, the local influ- 
ence of both of which may be traced in the 
energy, daring, and hardy endurance of thé 
brave old Anglo-Saxon race, whether the indi- 
vidual lot be cast on the sultry plains of Hin- 
dostan or the ice-bound banks of Hudson’s Bay, 
Not that the Nicois are to be disparaged or de- 
spised: wherever hills other than mere mounds 
rear their heads, you can mark in some measure 
their mind-elevating effect on the men and wo- 
men who dwell among them. Nor should one 
reflect upon Italy while living in the only part 
of her fair land, that from the liberal character 
of its sovereign can boast of being free— 
Fraser’s Magazine. ras 
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From The Economist, 2 Nov. 
THE MORAL STRENGTH OF ENGLAND. 


Sir G. C. Lewis pointed out, truly enough, 
in his speech at the Mansion House on Wed- 
nesday, that, while England is in a condition 
of the highest internal prosperity, there are 
grounds for anxiety +. foreign affairs 
which must press on the present generation 
of Englishmen. The state of the continent 
is a new one; there are grounds for caution 
and anxiety which are peculiar to it, and 
which we have no experience in dealing with. 
The government of France is of a very strange 
kind; it has many singular features which are 
new to the world and formidable to its neigh- 
bors. The character of the French emperor 
is an anomalous one; his natural disposition 
was probably a peculiar one, and his career 
has been so exceptional as to make it still 
more peculiar. The only feeling which for- 
eign observers can rationally entertain with 
respect to the intentions of such a man in 
such a position, is one of suspense, if not dis- 
trust. It would be irrational to hold a posi- 
tive and conclusive opinion as to what he will 
do or will not do. The data for a confident 
judgment are not open to the world. We 
must be prepared for the course he may 
adopt, whatever that course may be. 

But, though we are very anxious that these 

ave causes for care and watchfulness should 
“ borne in mind, we are also desirous that 
we should not be believed to countenance any 
species of timorous apprehension or panic. 

uch feelings have always been found to de- 
feat their own object. They are too extreme 
to last long ; they are not of a nature to find 
avent in important action; they commonly 

ass away after inducing us to talk and write 
in a manner which is provoking to foreign 
nations. Any kind of caution to be rational, 
must be continuous. 

Moreover, there are two reasons which 
must tend to strengthen the hands of Eng- 
land in any struggle which we might now 
have with any of the despotic governments on 
the continent. We are a united people; we 
are so in avery remarkable sense. Almost 
all nations are united against a foreign inva- 
sion ; as soon as the foot of a foreigner touches 
the soil of a country, all intestine differences, 
except the very greatest, are overlooked, and 
the nation resists the invasion as one mass. 
Whenever « powerful party in a state has 
combined with a foreign enemy, it has almost 
always found that it lost more in moral 
strength by opposing its country, than it 
gained in physical strength by the aid of the 
invaders. Most nations, therefore, are united 
in moments of great peril. But England is 
united in a much deeper sense. If a war with 
any despotic government were forced upon 





THE MORAL STRENGTH OF ENGLAND. 


her, if she had good confidence that it could 
not have been honorably avoided and she be- 
lieved that the principles of freedom were 
staked upon the issue of it, there would not 
be a single dissentient voice on the subject. 
We should not wait to be united till the in- 
vaders were on our shores—till our national 
existence was threatened—till patriotism had 
suspended all other feelings whatever. We 
should be united at once. The principle of 
our government has the confidence of the 
whole nation : we are attached to it; we think 
highly of its structure, and have confidence in 
its decisions, In France, on the contrary, 
the fact that the government is in favor of 
war, or of any thing, tends and must tend to 
prejudice many of the educated classes against 
it. In the nature of things, it must be so. A 
government cannot found itself upon the con- 
fidence of a single class, however numerous it 
may be, without wounding the feelings of all 
other classes. Certain not uninfluential per- 
sons in France will be prejudiced against 
every thing which Louis Napoleon does, sim 

ply because it is he who does it. In the case 
of war—especially of a predatory and aggres- 
sive war—the consciousness of this strong. 
but latent feeling could not but depress his 
energies and hamper his decisions. From 
the nature of his government, he never could 
know how far it extended. The unexpressed 
but well-known protest of a large educated 
class cannot be soe so by any ruler. Nor, 
perhaps, is the French emperor the man to 
set himself in opposition to it, as many rulers, 
who are as absolute as he is, might, from 
some momentary feeling, be inclined to do. 
He has seen much of the world, and has learnt 
from it the probable tendencies and the inevi- 
table influence of public opinion. He will 
feel that in a struggle with us, in a quarrel 
of his seeking, England will be united and 
France will not. 

Another feeling of the same nature would 
contribute its influence in the same direction, 
In such a struggle as we have supposed, Eng- 
land would have the support of all liberal 
opinion throughout the whole civilized world. 

ere and there an ultramontane enthusiast, 
or a professed adherent of despotism, might 
try to raise a petty argument against us; but, 
on the whole, the generous sympathies, and 
the natural instincts of all thinking men in 
all countries, would be with us; and, though 
these are no substitutes for material strength; 
they are the greatest aids to material strength 
that can be imagined. ‘They are a daily en- 
couragement to those on whose side they are, 
and a daily discouragement to those against 
whom they protest. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these 
considerations is a plain, simple one. We 


should not be deterred from doing any thing 
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which we believe to be right from any kind of 
terror or panic. The strength of England 
being a-strength that is based upon opinion, 
the most courageous is at this moment really 
the prudent course for her. By being false 
to liberal opinion in a moment of trial, she 
would lose its sympathies, she would excite 
its animosity, she would lose her moral power. 
We have now one of the greatest opportuni- 
ties ever afforded to us of strengthening our 
moral influence. We have the advocacy of 
Italian freedom thrown almost exclusively into 
our hands. Prussia excepted, the great con- 
tinental states must be unfavorable to it. 
The French emperor has told us what he 
wishes, and we know that no one else wishes 
it. It is with us to take such steps as may be 
in our power for obtaining—we had nearly 
said for preserving,—the freedom of Central 
Italy ; and it is indisputable that, in so doing, 
we shall incidentally, but greatly, strengthen 
ourselves. 





From The Saturday Review, 19 Nov. 
FRANCE AND ITALY. 


THERE is nothing surprising in the control 
which France assumes over the affairs of Italy, 
but the tone of insult in which the imperial 
communications have lately been couched 
would seem to be gratuitous, and even short- 
sighted. ‘The natural repugnance which is 
produced by the necessity of unwilling obedi- 
ence is greatly aggravated when an arbitrary 
command is accompanied by a frivolous rea- 
son. Stet pro ratione voluntas—let Central 
Italy prolong its condition of uncertainty and 
helplessness, because the emperor of the 
French does not choose that an independent 
state should arise from the free union of kin- 
dred populations. It is a gratuitous affront 
to place a veto on Prince Eugene for fear of a 
Neapolitan invasion, and to annul the appoint- 
ment of Buoncompagni on the ground that a 
regency would interfere injuriously with the 
functions of a congress, Not long since it 
was officially announced that the annexation 
of the duchies was inexpedient because the 
welfare of Italy required that a balance of 
power should be maintained between the 
northern and southern divisions of the Penin- 
sula. The pretence that the nomination of a 
Piedmontese prince would lead to the march 
of a Neapolitan army was not less chimerical, 
and even more insulting. Few Italian patriots 
would object to rest their hopes on the issue 
of a conflict with Naples. If the king is 
strong enough to keep down opposition at 
home while he reconquers the at a for 
the Holy See, he will at least confer on the 
restored government that kind of right which 
arises from the possession of superior might. 
Italian liberty, once suppressed by Italian 
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arms, will lose a large portion of the sympa- 
thy which it has hitherto commanded in Eu- 
rope, nor will it be material to inquire whether 
the appointment of a regent chosen from a 
royal house constitutes a lawful cause of war 
between Central Italy and Naples. Thesting 
of the French remonstrance consists in the 
assumption that Piedmont and Naples stand 
as foreign powers on the same footing in rela- 
tion to Florence and to Bologna, yet it is ab- 
surd to say that the appointment of the prince 
of Carignan would be legally an act of inter- 
vention on the part of Piedmont. On the 
same principle, Holland might have declared 
war against Saxe Coburg when Prince Leo- 
pold accepted the throne of Belgium. 

The objection that the appointment of a 
regent anticipates the decision of the congress 
is scarcely less nugatory and vexatious. The 
great powers meet, not to dispose at their 

leasure of the territories of smaller states, 

ut to take cognizance, as a judicial tribunal, 
of the facts and rights of possession which 
have already succeeded in establishing them- 
selves. A congress anterior to the war must 
have assumed the rights of the ducal houses 
in their respective states, and it would have 
confined its interference with the legations 
to barren recommendations of administrative 
reforms. It now becomes the duty of the 
same powers to recognize the state of things 
which has been established by the deliberate 
will of the native population; and yet the 
French protest implies that Tuscany and Ro- 
magna are to blame because they furnish the 
plenipotentiaries who are to decide on their 
fate with the materials which are indispensa- 
ble to the formation of a rational judgment. 
Even according to the most extravagant the- 
ory of the powers which could be assigned to 
a congress, the states and provinces which are 
to be the objects of its care must adopt some 
provisional form of existence while they are 
expecting the irrevocable decision. Parma 
and Modena, Tuscany and the legations,. 
have taken the liberty to anticipate the con- 
gress ee their rulers, and, in the: 
case of Tuscany, the revolution was honored 
by the presence of a French prince, escorted 
by a division of the French army. Finding 
the inconvenience of living under four tem- 

orary governments, the provinces of Central, 

taly have agreed on the nomination of a joint 
regent, and their choice naturally represented 
their ulterior purpose of amalgamation with 
the Sardinian monarchy. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that the domineering opposition which 
they have experienced arises from an anxious 
care to reserve the rights of Russia, of Prus- 
sia, and of England. One, at least, of the 
parties to the expected congress would gladly 
abstain from dictating that union of Central 
and Northern Italy which, voluntarily adopted, 
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solves all the material difficulties of the ques- 
tion. Count Walewski’s circular, as well as 
the official or semi-official declarations of the 
French papers, would seem to imply that the 
congress is expected to adopt measures in 
which it is impossible for England to concur. 
The insolent system of agitation by which the 
animosity of the French people has lately 
been excited against their unoffending neigh- 
bors is probably intended to deter the English 
government from any imprudent opposition to 
the imperial will. The practical result will 
be found in the difficulty which Lord Palmer- 
ston and Lord John Russell may experience 
if they have occasion to make any ostensible 
concessions to France. The contempt of Eng- 
lishmen for a public opinion created and cir- 
culated by prefects is not incompatible with a 
wholesome resentment when any form of in- 
timidation is attempted. 

Notwithstanding all the discouragements 
which they have experienced, the Italians, if 
they have firmness to persevere, have still 
many chances in their favor. Of the five 
great powers, Austria alone is openly and 

ofessedly hostile to the national cause; 
en is friendly ; Prussia leans rather to 
England than to France; and of Russia it is 
only known that her hostility to Austria has 
not relaxed with the renewal of friendship be- 
tween the late belligerents. The Italian gov- 


ernments will omer an anomalous position ; 
for Piedmont, Naples, and the Holy See, 
divided among themselves by irreconcilable 
differences, will leave a fourth part of Italy 


nominally unrepresented. The enigma of 
French policy still remains, and it may possibly 
admit of a favorable solution. It may be ar- 
gued that Count Walewski’s advocacy of an im- 
possible confederation is merely intended to re- 
duce the stipulations of Villafrancaand Zurich 
toa visible absurdity. Obligations which can- 
not conveniently be repudiated may neverthe- 
less be exposed as utterly impracticable. It is 
incredible that Austria should really intend to 
join an Italian League, with the consequence 
of submitting, in the affairs of Venetia, to the 
control of Piedmont. The honorary presi- 
dency of the pope over the sovereign whom 
he is incessantly consigning to perdition forms 
only one of the minor impediments to the 
confederation. It is possible that Napoleon 
IIL. may foresee, in the rejection of his favor- 
ite scheme, an opportunity for liberating him- 
self from the improvident undertakings which 
were suggested by his natural eagerness for 
peace. 

In maintaining their claims before the con- 
gress, the Italians may refer with pride to 
their recent conduct in peace and in war. In 
one of the bloodiest campaigns ever experi- 
enced by France, the proportionate loss was 
greater in the Piedmontese army than among 





the French or the Austrians; and the exw 
loits of Garibaldi hang not only the gal- 
antry of Italian soldiers, but the popularity 
of the national cause with that part of the 
population which had often been calumniated 
as friendly to the Austrian rule. For six 
months all Central Italy has maintained peace 
and order, under every discouragement which 
could be imposed on a liberated ~— and 
on a provisional government. The country 
which, according to Mr. Disraeli, was honey- 
combed by secret societies and ignorant of 
olitical moderation, has steadily offered to 

urope, through a ruling aristocracy of prop- 
erty and education, the pledge of order which 
is furnished by union with a constitutional 
monarchy. 

If argument and reason prove ineffective, 
accomplished facts will still necessarily influ- 
ence the decisions of the congress. Without 
an intervention on the part of France or Aus- 
tria, the five powers will have no means of 
carrying into execution any measures which 
the majority may approve for the suppression 
of Italian independence. No English or Prus- 
sian or Russian army will march upon Ro- 
magna under the banners of the pope. France 
will not allow Austria to interfere; and the 
only remaining alternative is a wanton and 
brutal attack upon Italy by the very army 
which lately conquered Lombardy from Aus- 
tria. The inhabitants of the Legations are 


perfectly capable of dealing with the papal’ 


troops, and Piedmont is more than able to 
keep Naples in check. The alternative, there- 


fore, of independence or of foreign conquest, 


still remains for Italy, notwithstanding the 
patronizing menaces of France. The Em- 
peror Napoleon may feel a well-founded con- 


fidence in the willingness of his army and of 


his generals to support a crusade against 
Italian liberty as readily as an unprovoked at- 
tack upon Austria. It may not be equally 
prudent to set at defiance the unanimous 
opinion of France and of Europe.- England, 
at least, is nearly tired of the dictatorship 
which keeps the world in perpetual commo- 
tion. 





From The Saturday Review, 19 Now 
EUROPEAN DIFFICULTIES. 


At a time when the French army is being 
stimulated to claim an invasion of England as 
its due, when Italy is in arms, and the papacy 
is dividing nation against nation and house 
against house, we have an abundance of diffi- 
culties apparent on the surface which we 
know must be settled in some way or other 
before Europe can again be at peace. But 
modern interests are so interwoven, and the 
actual adjustment of all important questions 
is determined by so many small causes as 
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well as by larger ones, that if we want to 
calculate probabilities, we must take remoter 
and minor difficulties into account before we 
attempt to guess how great points are likely 
to be decided. After we have theught over 
the position and intentions of France, and 
the relations which she and England and 
Russia mutually hold to each other, we come 
back at last to our old friends, the two sick 
men of Europe, and find that there is the 
starting-point of all political speculation. For 
the affairs of Austria and Turkey are not like 
the affairs of other European powers. As to 
Other powers, we speculate what they are 
likely to do—whether they can hurt us, and 
whether they can hurt each other. As to 
Austria and Turkey, we speculate whether 
they can possibly save themselves from dis- 
solution. There are distinct assignable ele- 
ments of disturbance at work in those two 
unhappy empires which must be overcome, 
or the empires themselves will break up. 
All European statesmen know this, and the 
knowledge is certain to affect in the most 
direct and material manner the coming set- 
tlement of Italian affairs. 

The kind of dangers to which Austria and 
Turkey are exposed may be stated very briefly. 
They reign over subjects who wish their reign 
to cease, and the only reason why the disaf- 
fected do not have their own way is because 
they do not unite; yet they are now begin- 
riing to unite on a scale and with a publicity 
which show that they think their hour is 
come. Austria has to hold down both Vene- 
tia and Hungary. The nature of her tenure 
of power in Venetia is something almost in- 
comprehensible to Englishmen. They can 
have no conception of the utter separation of 
the conquerors and the conquered, of the in- 
tense loathing of the one for the other, of the 
awful deadly atmosphere of distrust and sus- 
picion that prevails throughout the country. 
The Austrians are literally “cut” by every 
man and woman, rich or poor, good or bad, 
of the two millions of human beings among 
whom the strategical strength of the famous 
quadrilateral condemns and enables them to 
live. The commonest civilities are denied to 
the most courteous of Austrian officers—the 
easiest virtue is deaf to the sound of Austrian 
gold. Neither kindness nor bribery will pur- 
chase even the insincere friendsliip of the 
classes that usually cluster in every countr 
around the rich and the strong. Venice itself 
is like a city of the dead—its palaces deserted, 
its young men gone, its trade paralyzed. The 
freedom of Lombardy seems to have doubled 
the hatred of the Venetians for their foreign 
conquerors. Of course, so long as Austria 
has German troops to send into Venetia, and 
holds the fortresses on the Mincio and Adige, 





she will be mistress of the country. But to 
hold a country on the terms on which Austria 
now holds Venice is an enormous tax, not 
only on the purse and the military resources 
of a conquering state, but en the fidelity of 
her soldiers, And yet Venice is by no means 
the greatest difficulty that Austria has to deal 
with. She has to face Hungary, and the 
Hungarians have now reached such a pitch of 
confidence that at the banquet given in honor 
of the Hungarian primate, an Austrian arch- 
duke was asked to drink to the Hungarian 
constitution, It was much as if, at the table 
of the archbishop of Dublin, the lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland were asked to drink to the 
repeal of the union, The Austrian officials 
are utterly unable to stop the tide of Hun- 
garian nationality which has set so strongly 
in, and public talk is rapidly passing from the 
stage at which it was asked what terms should 
be exacted from the emperor to the stage at 
which it is inquired who shall be chosen to 
replace, as sovereign of Hungary, the head 
of the house of Hapsburg. Perhaps, how- 
ever, there is a greater danger to Austria than: 
even Venice or Hungary. She is threatened 
with a general rising of her Eastern outlying 
provinces. And here the fortunes of the 
emperor of Austria are linked with those of 
his sick brother of Turkey. There can, we 
think} be no doubt that a movement is gain- 
ing strength and consistency daily, the in- 
tended result of which is a general rising of 
her Slavonic tribes against Austria, and of the 
sultan’s Christian subjects against Turkey. 
Servia enjoys sufficient independence to be the 
focus of this movement ; and if events are left 
to take their course, and foreign powers do 
not interfere, the time may soon come when. 
the sultan will have to defend Constantinople 
against his own subjects, and Austria to rely 
on her eight. millions of German against the 
five-and-twenty millions of her non-German; 
subjects. 

angers like these must necessarily tell o* 
Italian affairs. They must affect the terms 
on which, if the congress meets, its delibera- 
tions will be based, and they must color the 
opinions and. modify the wishes of the most 
important among the deliberators. The: 
scheme favored by Louis Napoleon, of Vene- 
tia remaining under Austria, with none but 
Italian troops quartered there, and the for- 
tresses delivered over to federal troops, is an 
absurdity glaring enough to every one, but: 
doubly so to those who know the present at- 
titude of the Venetians to their conquerors, 
Probably, also, the horrors of the social ex- 
istence of Austrians in Venice may make them. 
rather indifferent to the glory of occupying. 
any other part of Italy on the same terms. . 
The day may also very soon come when, 
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Austria will have to choose between Hungary 
and Venice; and even the folly of an Austrian 

vernment may shrink from purchasing the 
Sener of ruling in one corner of Italy at the 
cost of the possessions which alone give her 
weight in Germany and Europe. She is also 
likely to be warned by the advice of her near- 
est neighbors not to seek her ruin in the un- 
profitable field of Italian quarrels. However 
much Prussia and Austria may hate each 
other, and however determined Prussia may 
be to be ultimately supreme in Germany, it 
cannot possibly be the interest of Prussia, at 
a time when she is in face of the French em- 
pire seeking whom it may devour, to break 
up the power with whom she must unite if 
Germany is to be safe. Possibly Russia may 
some day not only welcome, but encourage, a 
rising of the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
and may reckor on winning something for 
herself wh2n the eagles are gathered over the 
carcases of Austria and Turkey. But the 
time is not come yet. A great Slavonic rising 
is not likely to find favor in her eyes, and she 
would look with very mixed feelings on an 
independent Hungary. There are, therefore, 
reasons why Austria, obstinate and prejudiced 
as she is, should be willing to draw off from 
interference with Italy, so far as she can with- 
out loss of honor, and why Russia and Prus- 
sia should press her to reserve all her re- 
sources for her inevitable contest with her 
eastern subjects. As England will go to the 
congress, if she takes part in it, resolved to 
uphold the independence of Italy, there is not 
much reason to apprehend any determined 
opposition to the falalment of all that Central 
Italy wants, unless it comes from France. It 
is the sincerity of the liberator of Italy that is 
the really doubtful point. On the surface it 
might seem that the emperor would have 

eat difficulties to encounter if he wished to 
et the inhabitants of Central Italy realize all 
he held out to them in the proclamation of 
Milan; but really the internal embarrassments 
of Austria are such that, if he wishes to find 
obstacles in the way of Italian independence, 
he will first have to create them. 





From The Economist, 5 Nov. 
IS A TRIUMPH OVER THE IMPERIAL 
COURT AT PEKIN, EXPEDIENT FOR 
BRITISH INTERESTS? 


Our readers are aware that we differ toto 
celo from the insolent principles advocated 
by the leading organs of English opinion 
with regard to the true attitude of our gov- 
ernment towards the populations of the East. 
We have no wish to recommend an abject or 
truckling policy. Where we are seally un- 
fairly used, let us resist and punish. Where 
we are merely the objects of well-founded 
suspicion and jealousy, let us abide it and 








IS A TRIUMPH OVER CHINA FOR BRITISH INTEREST ? 


overcome it by just and honorable inters 
course. But we wish now to discuss another 
side of the same question. The morality of 
politics apart,—is it in any way expedient for 
us, especially at such a crisis as the present, 
to enter even on a triumphant career of hos- 
tility towards China? Let us assume that 
we shall succeed: let us ask whether we 
ought to desire to succeed. 

The expedition now fitting out for China is 
the first and natural fruit of our attempt to 
establish an ambassador at Pekin. The Chi- 
nese have for centuries been taught to despise 
foreigners, and in exact proportion to their 
contempt for us, do any concessions we extort 
from their government lower it in their eyes. 
Already in many provinces the imperial 
authority is so weak that it exists only in 
name, while in those where its sway is still a 
reality, it cannot afford to part with any of 
its remaining prestige. We might have an- 
ticipated that a government in this critical 
position, still brooding over the traditions of 
its past greatness, and thoroughly oriental in 
all its ideas of morality, would be tricky and 
faithless in its dealings with us. There is, 
indeed, little doubt that the emperor could 
not safely set the prejudices of his subjects so 
far at defiance as to receive a British ambas- 
sador at his capital upon a proper or worthy 
footing. Every conceivable artifice would be 
resorted to to disguise the character of his 
mission. We have all read this week of the 
pertinacity with which, though really desir- 
ous to receive the American envoy, the Chi- 
nese government insisted on his knocking his 
head thrice on the floor before the emperor in 
token of submission. Ifwe ever get a per- 
manent ambassador at Pekin, to the people 
generally he would be represented as merely 
a hostage of high rank, probably as a brother 
to our queen, who was detained by the em- 
peror as security for the future better conduct 
of the outside barbarians. There is hardl 
any limit to the possible difficulties in whic 
we may get entangled in seeking to force 
ourselves into closer relations with a govern- 
ment so weuk and decrepit as that of China, 
contrary to the wishes of its Tartar subjects, 
who are its chief military supporters. Should 
the emperor think his least dangerous course 
is to keep faith with us, we may have to main- 
tain him against the consequences of his 
fidelity; against insurrections in his capital, 
es which our ambassador may be in- 
sulted; or against the treasonable attempts 
of members of his own family, who may 
become more popular, because supposed to 
be more hostile to British interests. If, as is 


perhaps more probable, the emperor proves 
treacherous, we may have either to chastise 
him again, at a great and useless cost of men 
and money, or to recede from a position, the 
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abandoning of which might seriously injure 
our prestige in China, and, what is of far 
more importance, in India also. 

The hope of making any impression on the 
great masses of the Chinese by fitful displays 
of our power, is simply absurd. The empire 
is too vast, the communications between the 
different provinces too slight and uncertain, 
to admit of the hope that a blow struck in 
one part of the country will produce much 
effect elsewhere. No nation in the world is 
so slow as the Chinese in taking in new ideas; 
and their prejudices are so deep-rooted that 
nothing but time can alter them. Our mili- 
tary exploits, so far, have failed to overawe 
even the population nearest to the actual 
scene of their performance. The forts in the 
Canton River have been thrice taken by us in 
the last twenty years, the city finally occupied 
by our troops, and the governor of the prov- 
ince taken captive. Yet, after all this, the 
villagers round Canton attacked, or threat- 
ened to attack, our forces! and at the present 
time an Englishman dare not walk alone five 
miles from the factories. In Shanghai, on 
the other hand, years of friendly intercourse, 
happily unbroken by any serious collisions 
with the people themselves, have gradually 
melted their prejudices, and imbued them 
with sounder ideas of our character and aims. 
During the time when the Indian mutinies 
suspended our chastisement of the insolent 
Yeh, and Europeans were excluded from 
Canton, the inhabitants of Shanghai took no 
advantage of our embarrassment; and, in- 
deed, Englishmen were on a more satisfactory 
footing there then, than when they went to 
the port in 1843 immediately after the great 
and successful display of our power in the 
first Chinese war. 

Nothing can have been more satisfactory 
than the increase of our intercourse from 
Shanghai and Ningpo with the interior. 
Europeans have made pedestrian expeditions 
for a considerable distance inland, and been 
received in the most friendly way, and corre- 
spondence had commenced on scientific sub- 
jects between our more highly educated mis- 
sionaries and the savans in the interior of 
the country. It was becoming evident that 
time and a little of that Christian forbear- 
ance which is surely due to the prejudices of 
a people whose rulers have for centuries ex- 
cluded them from all the enlightening influ- 
ence of intercourse with other nations, would 
effectually open China ; while our experience 
elsewhere makes it equally elear that the 
drubbing system leads to nothing but irri- 
tation, bloodshed, and expense. We do not 
deny that the late false step may have made 
it necessary to destroy the Peiho forts, and 
thus undo the consequences to our prestige 
which our disaster there might otherwise 





have all over the East. The responsibil- 
ity of the defence of those forts was not ac- 
cepted by the imperial government, and hence 
we may probably do this without any further 
collision. Having exacted whatever satis- 
faction is deemed necessary for the past, let 
us beware not to avail ourselves again of our 
treaty right to send an ambassador to Pekin. 
We shall, if we do, inevitably involve our- 
selves in a series of contests, some of which 
may be forced upon us at a most inconvenient 
moment. With the Highlands and Ireland 
already stripped of more than their surplus 

opulation; with labor becoming so scarce 
in England, that unprecedented difficulty was 
experienced in getting in the last harvests; 
with the significant fact before us that the 
rise in wages so far, though it has diminished, 
has by no means stopped, the stream of emi- 
gration,—we must not flatter ourselves that 
the difficulty of recruiting an army and navy 
is likely to lessen. On the contrary, it is cer- 
tain to be increased, not only by the contin- 
ued emigration, but by a greater demand for 
labor in some of those branches of commerce 
(especially in shipping) which have not yet 
recovered the effects of the great mercantile 
crisis of 1857. 

Unfortunately, the possibility of our requir- 
ing more men than we are now raising is far 
from remote. The state of France obliges us 
to keep increased armaments athome. India, 
just reconquered with the aid of an army of 

ikhs—who are commenting already on the 
diminutive size of our recruits, and protesting 
it was not by such men they were conquered 
—will, for years to come, remain a source of 
anxiety. Surely, then, we are not exactly in 
the position to rush on the arduous and Quix- 
otic task of teaching three hundred millions 
of Chinese manners and humility. If the 
French choose to enjoy the risky and barren 
honor of maintaining an embassy at Pekin, 
so much the better. The peace of Europe 
will, indeed, be assured if ever France, by med- 
dling in China, gets entangled in any thin 
like a permanent occupation of any part of 
the country, or in counteracting the designs 
which Russia is said to harbor on the north- 
ern portions of it. She would then have her 
hands too full to seek strife elsewhere, and 
her opposition to Russian ambition in the far 
East, would convert her, by a common inter- 
= with us, from a jealous rival into a cordial 
ally. 





From The Saturday Review, 5 Nov. 
TO PEKIN AND BACK AGalIN, 

THE visit of the American ambassador to 
Pekin ought to be mstructive to English 
statesmen. Mr. Ward has tried the experi- 
ment which many among ourselves have 
thought that our own envoy should have 
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made before resorting to the appeal to force 
which terminated in the Peiho ur The 
American embassy adhered, with almost per- 
fect someon and with admirable patience, 
to the principle of showing the same consid- 
eration to Chinese representations which it is 
customary to pay to the official statements of 
civilized powers. There was no want either 
of skill or, in some sense, of dignity in the 
way in which this policy was carried out. But 
the results are not encouraging. From be- 
ginning to end of his intercourse with the 
Chinese authorities, Mr. Ward met with 
abundant politeness, but he was baffled and 
humiliated at every step without even getting 
the satisfaction of a tangible grievance to 
complain of. When he went to Shanghai he 
was put off with a pretence that the imperial 
commissioners were bound in courtesy to 
wait the arrival of the English and French 
ambassadors. When he attempted to open 
communications at Taku, he was assured that 
no one in authority was within reach, and that 
he must seek the true mouth of the Peiho at 
a point of the coast which, as he knew already, 
was no more the mouth of the Peiho than 
the entrance to the Blackwater is the mouth 
of the Thames. Still persisting in patience, 
and affecting to believe all that he heard, he 
found his way to Pehtang, the coast town 
where he was directed to seek the Chinese 
officials, and there he was told, with the ut- 
most politeness, that the governor of the 
province was at the Taku entrance, from 
which Mr. Ward had just been sent away. 
At last the governor was found, and the cor- 
tége to Pekin was arranged. The retinue 
was to be limited to twenty men, and the 
journey was to be made in a covered box on 
wheels, without springs, which seems to be 
the Chinese equivalent for a Hansom cab. 
At Pekin, there was the same affectation of 
politeness and the same ingenious spirit of 
obstruction. The members of the embassy 
were assured that they were at liberty to go 
wherever they pleased, but it was adroitly 
managed that they should not hold inter- 
course with the Russian minister, and an at- 
tempt at correspondence with him was easily 
baffled by the imperial letter-carriers. Noth- 
ing could be more flattering or more humili- 
ating than the negotiation which ensued. 
Mr. Ward was gently taken to task about the 
occurrences at the Peiho, and graciously ex- 
cused on making his explanations. The con- 
descension of the emperor was so great, and 
his desire to mark the distinction between the 
Americans and the English so strong, that 
there was nothing he would not do to show 
his kindly disposition to Mr. Ward. He 
would even waive two-thirds of the generally 
indispensable ceremony of three kneelings 
and nine knocks of the forehead on the 
ground. One kneeling and three knocks 





would do for a friendly power which the em. 
peror delighted to honor. Even further con. 
cessions might possibly be made if the Amer- 
ican ambassador would submit to perform 
some trifling ceremony of Asiatic abasement, 
The commissioners cited the English custom 
of kneeling before the queen, though it does 
not appear whether this ceremony would 
have satisfied the emperor. Mr. Ward was 
willing to perform the same obeisance to 
which American ministers submit at European 
courts, but nothing more; and so the parley 
ended. Of course, Mr. Ward’s refusal to 
comply with the prescribed forms was the 
subject of infinite regret. The desire of the 
emperor was to show the utmost respect to 
the president, and he was inexpressibly grieved 
that without an audience it was impossible 
to receive his letter until after the treaties 
were exchanged. 

Steady to his scheme of conciliation, Mr, 
Ward proposed to get over that difficulty b 
an immediate exchange of ratifications throug 
the medium of an imperial commission, Most 
unfortunately Chinese customs rendered it nec- 
essary to decline even this request. A treaty 
could not be ratified in the capital unless in 
the presence of the emperor himself. ‘There 
was no alternative but for Mr. Ward to re- 
turn to the coast town from which he started, 
and there exchange the treaties with commis- 
sioners who should attend for the purpose, 
Not a sharp word or a sarcasm had passed 
throughout the whole affair. The American 
envoy was throughout obliged to profess ene 
tire satisfaction with the extreme politeness 
of the officials who fooled him at every turn, 
and Chinese finesse won a characteristic vice 
tory when the transaction was completed at 
the very spot from which Mr. Ward had been 
led on his wild-goose chase after an emperor 
whom he was never intended to see except on 
conditions to which it was impossible for him 
to submit. There was no want of tact shown 
by the Americans in any part of the affair. 
They simply followed out their principle of 
dealing with the Chinese as they would deal 
with Europeans, and the end was that they 
were made ridiculous in the eyes of China and 
the world. The expedition was as bootless as 
the famous march of the king of France:— 


“ The envoy went with only twenty men 
Up to Pekin, and then went back again.” 


There is a serious question which the 
laughable adventures of Mr. Ward suggest. 
Is our intercourse with the Chinese to be 
regulated by the fiction that they recognize 
the obligations which are tacitly admitted by 
civilized diplomatists? Nothing can be more 
hopeless than a dispute between two persons 
who have no common notions of right and 
wrong, of honor and good faith, or even of 
the external proprieties of intercourse. The 
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lower civilization always gets the better in 
such contentions. A man who is too well- 
bred to insinuate a doubt, though he is mor- 
ally convinced that his adversary is lying 
with all his might, is at a great disadvantage. 
The progress of the quarrel, and the occasion 
of the final rupture, are beyond his control. 
If he follows his own conventional code of con- 
duct, he is certain to be baffled by his less 
scrupulous opponent. If, on the other hand, 
he accommodates his demeanor ever so little 
to the peculiarities of his adversary, he loses 
caste with his friends, and is but half satisfied 
himself with the plea of necessity which is 
his only excuse for neglecting the conventions 
of his own law of honor and propriety. This 
is the position which a civilized nation must 
occupy in any negotiation with such a govern- 
ment as that of China; and it scarcely needed 
the narrative of Mr. Ward’s journey to Pekin 
to prove that a diplomatist who is fettered by 
the maxims of civilized nations must inev- 
itably be foiled by barbarians who allow the 
fullest scope to their cunning and duplicity. 
The issue of the very different experiments 
tried by Mr. Bruce and Mr. Ward in dealing 
with the same embarrassing opponent has in 
each case been unsatisfactory enough. But 
the military disaster which terminated the 
English ambassador's attempt is not charge- 
able to his diplomacy. It was not his busi- 
ness to decide whether the force under Ad- 
miral Hope was strong enough to overcome 
the resistance of the Chinese. But, quite 
apart from this unfortunate episode, the tac- 
tics of our ambassador involved inconven- 
iences only one degree less serious than those 
to which an opposite policy exposed Mr. 
Ward. The attack on the Peiho forts, if it 
had been entirely successful, would scarcely 
have been thought consistent with European 
theories of international law and diplomatic 
forbearance. According to civilized usage, 
Mr. Bruce would perhaps have been bound 
to give conventional credit to the statement 
that a circuitous route was the direct road to 
Pekin, and that all proper preparations had 
been made for conducting him, with due re- 
gard to his dignity, by a river which did not 
exist to a capital which his escort could not 
reach by any other route than the forbidden 
Peiho. Whether he was under any obliga- 
tion to extend the same complaisance to 
Chinese commissioners who took no pains to 
hide the palpable falsehood of their state- 
ments, is a nice point of diplomatic etiquette, 
which might be discussed forever without 
arriving at any satisfactory conclusion. There 
is less difficulty in comparing the practical 
effect of the two opposite methods of inter- 
course with semi-barbarous nations, Mr. 
Ward tried the one aon while Mr. Bruce 
was attempting the other; and if the brusque 
negotiation of England was defeated by a 
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miscaloulation of force, the polite complai- 


sance of the American minister only served 
to expose him to a more ridiculous though 
less disastrous failure. In all future attempts 
to come to terms with the Chinese there will 
be the same difficulty, and it is important to 
decide beforehand whether the tactics of Mr. 
Bruce or those of Mr. Ward should furnish 
the model for future plenipotentiaries. There 
is no middle term. ‘The theory of our inter- 
course must either be founded on the strict 
rules of international law and civilized usage, 
or else it must cast overboard all such re- 
uirements, and acknowledge no other code 
> ves the natural law of good faith and 
reasonable forbearance. 
Mr. Ward observed, throughout his inter- 
course with the Chinese, all the technical 
roprieties which would have become an am- 
Socladat at Paris or Vienna. He acquiesced 
without demur in explanations which were a 
string of unnecessarily transparent falsehoods. 
Like Charity, he thought no evil, and was 
prepared to endure any thing which was not 
derogatory to himself and the nation he rep- 
resented. All this complaisance did not 
save him, however, from being carried across 
the country and back again upon a fool’s er- 
rand. The prestige of the United States will 
have gained little enough by such an ex- 
hibition; and if a rougher style of diplomacy 
is condemned as a technical offence against 
the theoretical rights of China, there seems 
no choice but to abandon the attempt we 
have so long persisted in, to tear all the 
treaties we have made, and leave China for the 
future to the enjoyment of her cherished iso- 
lation. It clearly will not do for an English 
ambassador to be sent in a box to Pekin for 
no purpose except to be sent back again; and 
if we cannot reconcile it with our consciences 
to deal with the Chinese rather on the footing 
of their acts than of their professions, it would 
be better to give up at once the hopeless task 
of bringing them to reason. We are no 
match for them in their own style of nego- 
tiation. They are clever enough to set at 
naught every treaty they have made, without 
giving an adversary the opportunity of put- 
ting his finger upon any technical casus belli. 
A want of straightforward good faith .in car- 
rying out a treaty is perhaps as good a moral 
justification of war as a distinct breach of 
some specific provision; and if Mr. Bruce did 
not wait for a provocation which would satisfy 
a special pleader, the experience of the Amer- 
ican mission seems to show that, in dealing 
with the Chinese, the true principle is to look 
rather to the spirit than the letter, and to 
sweep away all the cobwebs of diplomacy by 
insisting on a loyal and substantial observance 
of engagements, in lieu of the evasive compli- 
ance which was all that Mr. Ward’s concil- 
iatory policy could obtain. 
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THE LAST WORDS OF JUGGLING JERRY. 


Pircu here the tent, while the old horse grazes : 
By the old hedge-side we’ll halt a stage. 

It’s nigh my last above the daisies : 
My next leaf’ll be man’s blank page. 

Yes, my old girl! and it’s no use crying : 
Juggler, constable, king, must bow. 

One that outjuggles all’s been spying 
Long to have me, and has me now. 


We've travelled times to this old common : 
Often we’ve hung our pots in the gorse. 

We've had a stirring life, old woman! 
You, and I, and the old gray horse. 

Races, and fairs, and oe occasions, 
Found us coming to their call : 

Now they’!l miss us at our stations : 
There’s a Juggler outjuggles all! 


Up goes the lark, as if all were jolly ! 
Over the duck-pond the willow shakes. 
It’s easy to think that grieving’s folly, 
When the hand’s firm as driven stakes. 
Ay! when we’re strong, and braced, and 
manfual, 
Life’s a sweet fiddle : but we’re a batch 
Born to become the Great Juggler’s han’ful : 
Balls he shies up, and is safe to catch. 


Here’s where the lads of the village cricket : 
I was a lad not wide from here: 
Couldn’t I juggle the bale off the wicket ? 
Like an old world those days appear ! 
Donkey, sheep, geese, and thatch’d alehouse. 
know ’em! 
They’re old friends of my halts, and seem, 
Somehow, as if kind thanks I owe ’em: 
Juggling don’t hinder the heart’s esteem. 


Juggling’s no sin, for we must have victual : 
Nature allows us to bait for the fool. 
Holding one’s own makes us juggle no little ; 
But, to increase it, hard juggling’s the rule. 
You that are sneering at my profession, 
Haven’t you juggled a vast-amount ? 
There’s the Prime Minister, in one Session, 
Juggles more games than my sins’ll count. 


I’ve murder’d insects with mock thunder : 
Conscience, for that, in men don’t quail. 
I’ve made bread from the bump of wonder ; 
That’s my business, and there’s my tale. 

Fashion and rank all praised the professor : 

Ay! and I’ve had my smile from the queen : 

Bravo, Jerry! she meant: God bless her! 
Aint this a sermon on that scene ? 


I’ve studied men from my topsy-turvey 
Close, and, I reckon, rather true. 

Some are fine fellows : some, right scurvy : 
Most, a dash between the two. 


But it’s a woman, old girl, that makes me 
Think more kindly of the race : 

And it’s a woman, old girl, that shakes me 
When the Great Juggler I must face. 


I, lass, have lived no gipsy, flaunting 

Finery while his poor helpmate grubs : 

Coin I’ve stored, and you won’t be wanting: 
You sha’n’t beg from the troughs and tubs, 
Nobly you’ve stuck to me, though in his kitchen 
Duke might need to call you cook : 
Palaces you could have ruled and grown rich in, 
But old Jerry you never forsook. 


Hand up the chirper! ripe ale winks in it; 
Let’s have comfort and be at peace. 

Once a stout draught made me light as a linnet. 
Cheer up! the Lord must have his lease. 

Maybe—for none see in that black holiow— 
It’s just a place where we’re held in pawn, 

And, when the Great Juggler makes us to swal- 


low, 
It’s just the sword-trick—I aint quite gone! 


We two were married, due and legal: 
Honest we’ve lived since we’ve been one. 
Lord ! I could then jump like an eagle : 
You danced bright as a bit o’ the sun. 
Birds in a May-bush we were! right merry! 
All night we kiss’d—we juggled all day. 
~~ was the heart of Juggling Jerry ! 
ow from his old girl he’s juggled away. 


It’s past parsons to console us : 
No, nor no doctor fetch for me : 
I can die without my bolus; 
Two of a trade, lass, never agree. 
Parson and doctor !—don’t they love rarely, 
Fighting the Devil in other men’s fields! 
Stand up yourself and match him fairly : 
Then see how the rascal yields ! 


Yonder came smells of the gorse, so nutty, 
Goldlike and warm : it’s the prime of May. 
Better than mortar, brick, and putty, 
Is God’s house on a blowing day. 
Lean me more up the mound; now I feel it: 
All the old heath-smells! Aint it strange # 
There’s the world laughing as if to conceal it, 
But he is by us, juggling the change. 


I mind it well, by the sea-beach lying, 

as hy long gone—when two gulls we be- 
eld, 

Which, as the moon got up, were flying 
Down a big wave that sparkl’d and swell’d. 

Crack ! went a gun: one fell: the second 
Wheel’d round him twice, and was off for 

new luck : 

There in the dark her white wing beckon’d: 

Give me a kiss—I’m the bird dead-struck ! 
GrorcE MEREDITH. 

—Once a Week. 
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. From The Press, 19 Nov. 
THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

THERE was a large attendance at the Geo- 
graphical Society on Monday evening, and 
the discussion took place mainly on the recent 
discoveries in the Arctic regions. 

Sir Roderick I. Murchison took the chair. 

Captain M’Clintock, R.N. (who was very 
heartily greeted), then read a paper upon the 
discoveries made by the late expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin. This paper 
described the voyage of the Fox, and the 
various incidents of the search, which have 
already been published in the Admiralty de- 
spatches, in the newspapers, and in other 
forms. The paper was illustrated and ex- 
plained by diagrams and drawings prepared 
by Capt. R. Collinson, R.N., and Mr. P. Snow, 
showing the route taken by the expedition, 
the more interesting points in which were 
pointed out by Capt. Collinson, R.N., as they 
were referred to by Capt. M’Clintock. A 
model of the Fox was exhibited on the table, 
as was also the original record of the unfor- 
tunate Franklin expedition found in the cairn 
at King William’s Land, and numerous plans 
and maps. At the conclusion of his paper 
Captain M’Clintock said :—*There are two 
important questions which have been so fre- 
quently put to me that I gladly take this op- 
portunity to offer some explanation upon so 
deeply interesting a subject. The first ques- 
tion is—whether some of the one hundred 
and five survivors may not be living among 
the Esquimaux? The various families, or 
communities, of Esquimaux met with by Rae, 
Anderson, and myself, at different times and 
places, all agree in saying ‘ No; they all died.’ 
But let us examine for ourselves. The west- 
ern shore of King William Island, along which 
they were compelled to travel for two-thirds 
of their route, is uninhabited, and all that is 
known to us of the mouth of the Back River 
is derived from the journeys of Back, Simp- 
son, Anderson, and myself. None of us have 
met natives there, consequently it is fair to 
conclude that the Esquimaux but seldom re- 
sort to so inhospitable a locality. Even much 
more favored shores in this vieinity are but 
very thinly sprinkled with inhabitants, and 
their whole time is oceupied in providing a 
scanty subsistenee for themselves. In fact, 
their life is spent in a struggle for existence, 
and depends mainly upon their skill in taking 
seals during the winter—a matter which re- 


quires such long training that no European 
has ever yet succeeded in acquiring it. My 
two Greenland Esquimaux tried various meth- 
ods at Bellot Strait, yet did not succeed ; and 
without dogs trained to scent out the small 
breathing holes of the seals through the ice, 
and through the snow which overlays the ice, 
I do not think even the Boothian Esquimaux 
could live. It requires not only that a man 
should possess a trained dog, but that he 
himself should be well trained in the only 
successful mode of seal hunting, in order to 
subsist in this locality. It is, therefore, evi- 
dently an error to suppose that where an Es 
quimaux can live a civilized man can live also, 
Esquimaux habits are so entirely different 
from those of all other people, that I believe 
there is no instance on record of either a 
white man or an Indian becoming domesti« 
cated amongst them, or acquiring tolerable 
expertness in the management of a kayak. 
With regard to the probability of procuring 
the means of subsistence independently of the 
Esquimaux, I will just state what was shot by 
my own sledge party—and we never lost a 
chance of shooting any thing—during the 
journey along the lands in question, that oc- 
cupied us for seventy-nine days, and covered 
nearly one thousand geographical miles of 
distance. The sum total amounted to two 
reindeer, one hare, seventeen willow grouse, 
and three gulls. The second question is— 
Why have the remains of so few of our lost 
countrymen been found? It is, indeed, true 
that only three of the one hundred and five 
were discovered, but we must bear in mind 
that from the time they left. the ship they 
were dragging sledges and boats, and there 
fore they must have travelled almost con 
stantly upon the ice—not upon the land; 
consequently all traces or remains there van- 
ished with the summer thaw of 1848. There 
is no doubt that many relics still remain 
strewed along the uninhabited shore of King 
William Island, beneath the snow; but as it 
was most carefully examined three times over, 
I cannot think that any conspicuous object, 
such as would be put up to indicate where 
records were deposited, eould possibly have 
escaped us. The summer at Port Kennedy 
proved @ warm one, yet the ice did not per 
mit us to move until the 9th of August, and 
the object of the expedition having been at- 
tained, we commenced our homeward voyage. 





On the 21st September I arrived in London, 
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shaving landed at Portsmouth, and on the 23d 
the dock gates at Blackwall closed behind the 
Fox.” 

The chairman expressed his warm congrat- 
‘lations on the results of the expedition both 
in a geographical point of view and with refer- 
ence to the discovery of the fate of Franklin. 
Capt. M’Clintock had not given half credit 
enough to the real merits of an expedition 
the results of which were glorious in a geo- 
graphical point of view, for they had proved 
Ahe navigability of the Bellot Straits, and, for 
the first time had pointed out the north-west 
point of the American continent. With re- 
gard to the difficulties—had they not heard 
that the little vessel, of only one hundred and 
seventy tons, in which Capt. M’Clintock went 
out—the Fox—after having in the first year 
almost made the passage across Baffin’s Bay, 
was set fast in the winter ice, and drifted back 
again one thousand two hundred miles into 
the Atlantic? Would not that have discour- 
aged any other man from proceeding? But, 
to use a military phrase, he returned to the 
charge, and see what he had effected—how he 
had made these important discoveries, and 
revealed for the first time the fate of Franklin 
and his associates. One thing he would add 
before sitting down, that was that there could 
be no doubt now that Franklin went’ further 
north in a ship than any other European had 
ever reached. 

Sir E. Belcher believed that Sir John Frank- 
lin went up Wellington Channel as far as 
Crescent Island. 

Captain Collinson referred in terms of warm 
eulogy to the energy and devotion of Lady 
Franklin, and remarked that it was due to 
Franklin to acknowledge, that what Columbus 
began Franklin completed ; viz., the discoyery 
of the American continent. 

Captain S. Osborn expressed a conviction 
that the search after the Franklin expedi- 
tion was now closed, and that it was per- 
fectly useless to pursue it further, After 
perusing the journal which had been found, 
he was convinced that whatever track the 
missing men of the crews ef the Hrebus and 
Terror took, they had perished at Beechey Is- 
land, beyond which no trace of them had been 
found. 

Captain Hobson, who was warmly received, 
gave some account of the manner in which 
the records of the Franklin expedition as de- 
tailed in his despatches had been discovered. 
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Captain Snow, of the mercantile marine, 
said a few words, in which he differed in sothe 
respects from the gallant officers who had 
preceded him. On behalf of the one hundred 
and five men yet unaccounted for, he urged 
that the search should be renewed until some 
more positive information of their fate was 
obtained. There was certainly no sufficient evi- 
dence that they had perished. He believed 
yet that records would be found at Cape 
Walker, believing that the expedition had 
gone in pursuance of the instructions of Sir 
J. Franklin to proceed to the south-west. 
He was prepared to go through the whole of 
the evidence to show that it was next to im- 
possible that these one hundred and five gak 
lant spirits had perished in the way that had 
been suggested. Remember, they were nat 
helpless savages, but gallant Englishmen, who 
would not succumb while a chance remained. 
He recommended another expedition over- 
land, to search the whole of the locality in 
the direction in which he supposed the sur- 
vivors of the Franklin expedition to have 
gone. He reminded the meeting that one 
great object of the expedition was to make 
magnetic observations, and until some record 
of the results were discovered he would not 
abandon all hope. He was but a humble in 
dividual, without fortune and without name, 
but if his health was spared he would go out 
next spring, whether alone or in company with 
others, and would explore the whole locality, 
promising not to return until this riddle was 
solved. 

Captain Kennedy concurred with Mr. Snow, 
He had heard a rumor last summer that some 
Europeans had been seen in the direction of 
the M’Kenzie River. He imagined these were 
some of the one hundred and five, and that 
there was every chance that some of them 
were yet alive. It was perfectly clear that 
Europeans could adapt themselves to native 
habits. Nothing less than another expedition 
would satisfy the public, He recalled atten- 
tion to the difficulties which Lady Franklin 
had encountered in sending out the last exper 
dition against opposition from all quarters, 
and after the results which that expedition 
had attained, it would be discreditable in. the 
nation to let the matter drop where it was. 

Capt. M’Clintock, in reply, observed that 
all the information proved that all the food 
the expedition could have carried with them 
was forty days’ short provisions. The wone 
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der, therefore, was how they got so far, and 
there was no chance, the provisions being ex- 
hausted, that they could have made their way 
from the Great Fish River to Montreal Island, 
or any part of the Hudson’s-Bay territory. 
He had no wish to throw cold water upon the 
hopes of any enthusiastic persons who might 





wish to go out on a further search, He would 


remind the meeting that al! the way from the 
Great Fish River to the Hudson’s-Bay terri- 
tory had been searched. 

R. KinG.—Over the ice and snow, Capt, 
M’Clintock, remember. 

The chairman then thanked Capt. M’Clin- 
tock and those gentlemen who had taken 
= in the discussion, for the information they 

ad afforded, and the meeting separated. 





Symbolisches Englisch-Deutsches Worterbuch. The 

~ Symbolic Anglo-German Vocabulary. Adapted 
from the “ Vocabulaire Symbolique Anglo- 
Francais” of L. C. Ragonot. Edited and 
Revised by Falck Lebahn, Ph.Dr. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., and David Nutt. 


' By this vocabulary a knowledge of a great 
many of the names in most cemmon use in 
daily life is clearly, rapidly, and even pleasura- 
bly conveyed. We have a picture of a house, 
@.g., on the different parts of which, as far as is 
possible, their English and German names are 
printed ; where this is not possible the names 
are oppositely placed. in the margin. To.those 
who are acquainted with M. Ragonot’s ‘‘ Vocab- 
ulaire Symboliqnue Anglo-Francais”’ it will be 
sufficient to say that this is the German counter- 

of that work, and is not inferior to it. ‘To 
others, it may be safely recommended as an ad- 
mirable way of poo children the names 
which they are most likely to want in their con- 
versation or to meet with in their books It is 
true that the nouns of a language are just the 
part that is most easily acquired, but that is no 
reason why it should not be acquired as easily 
as possible, and we know of no easier or pleas- 
anter way than that of this book. In German, 
too, there either are, or appear to the learner to 
be, such a vast number of nouns substantive, 
that any help in their acquisition is desirable. 
We cordially recommend this book to both 
teachers and learners.—Economist. 





Aw Arrican Lecenp.—As Seedi Bombay 
was very inquisitive to-day about the origin of 
Seedis, his caste, and as he wished to know by 
what law of nature I accounted for their cruel 
destiny in being the slaves of all men, I related 
the history of Noah, and the disposition of his 
sons on the face of the globe; and showed him 
that he was of the black or Hametic stock, and 
by the common order of nature, they, being the 
weakest, had to succumb to their superiors, the 
Japhetic and Semitic branches of the family; 
and, moreover, they were likely to remain so 
subject until such time as the state of man, soar- 


ing far above the beast, would be imbued bya 
better sense of sympathy and good feeling, and 
would then leave all such ungenerous appliances 
of superior force to the brute alone. Bombay, 
on being created a Mussulman by his Arab 
master, had been taught a very different way of 
accounting for the degradation of his race, and 
narrated his story as follows: “The Arabs say 
that Mahomet, whilst on the road from Medina 
to Mecca, one day happened to see a widow 
woman sitting before her house, and asked her 
how she and her three sons were; upon which 
the troubled woman (for she had concealed one 
of her sons on seeing Mahomet’s approach, lest 
he, as is customary when there are three males 
of a family present, should seize one and make 
him do porterage) said, ‘Very well; but I’ve 
only two sons.’ Mahomet, hearing this, said to, 
the woman reprovingly: ‘Woman, thou liest: 
thou hast three sons, and for trying to conceal 
this matter from me, henceforth remember that 
this is my decree : that the two boys which thou 
hast not concealed shall multiply and prosper, 
have fair faces, become wealthy, and reign lords 
over all the earth ; but the progeny of your third: 
son shall, in consequence of your having con- 
cealed him, produce Seedis as black as dark- 
ness, who will be sold in the market like cattle, 
and remain in perpetual servitude to the de- 
scendants of the other two.’”—Captain Speke 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. 





Causes of the Irregularity of the Permanent Teeth : 
their Mechanical Treatment Considered. By 
James Robinson, D.D.S. Senier Dentist’ to 
the Royal Free Hospital. Third Edition, 
Webster and Co. 

Turs is a simple account of one of the com- 


monest of the small ills of life. ‘The cause and 
treatment of deformed teeth are explained clearly. 


by help of many woodcuts, and as the author is. 


a dentist of repute, there may be many who will 
think it worth while to read what he can tell 
them. The little treatise is a reprint from: the 





Dental Review for the present year.—Examiner. 










































60 THE REPUBLICAN COURT. 


From The National Intelligencer, Sept. 22. 
THE REPUBLICAN COURT. 

OBSERVING in the New York Journal of 
Commerce a few days ago complimentary al- 
lusions to the late George Washington Parke 
Custis of Arlington, we were reminded that 
we had in our possession an unpublished con- 
tribution from his pen in relation to the social 
habitudes which prevailed at our “ Republican 
Court” in the days of the first President. As 
these reminiscences may be deemed to have 
received a new interest since the death of 
their writer has precluded the hope of any 
additional communications, such as our read- 
ers were annually favored with on the 22d of 
February during the life of Mr. Custis, we 
have concluded no longer to withhold from 
them the last contribution penned by “the 
child of Mount Vernon.” 

THE REPUBLICAN COURT IN THE DAYS OF 
THE First PrEsIDENT.— The Presidential 
Mansion in Philadelphia was the property of 
Robert Morris, and had been the head-quar- 
ters of Sir William Howe during the occupation 
of Philadelphia by the British army in 177-78. 
The situation was eligible, being in an airy 
and pleasant part of the city, with a considera- 
ble area of open space adjoining it, and con- 
tiguous to the public buildings. Considerable 
additions and improvements were made to the 
original building with a view to the accom- 
modation of the President’s household ; still 
the rooms were small, and the whole establish- 
ment but indifferently fitted for the purposes 
required. 

The equipages of the President were well 
provided for, the stabling for twelve horses 
being extensive and commodious, and the 
coach-houses large and convenient. 

Washington’s unmitigated, untiring em- 
ployment and Jabor made it necessary that he 
should have some mode of publie reception for 
the many visitors who were continually seek- 
ing opportunities of paying their respects and 
presenting their letters of introduction; hence 
the 

PRESIDENTS LEVEE 


on Tuesdays, commencing at three and ending 
at fouro’clock. At these receptions there was 
no shaking of hands, the chief receiving his 
visitors as President of the United States, and 
not as Gen. Washington. The foreign min- 
isters attended the !evee in full costume, and 
often introduced persons of distinction from 





their respective countries. All strangers’ of 
distinction embraced the opportunity of the 
levee to pay their respects to the chief magis- 
trate. The President was plainly but hand- 
somely dressed, his hair in full powder, and 
wearing a dress sword. He was attended by 
his principal secretary, Mr. Lear, Major 
Jackson, and the other gentlemen of his fam- 
ily. He addressed a few words of courtesy 
to the visitors as they were presented. The 
company then formed in groups for conversa- 
tion, and on the stroke of four o’clock retired, 
the levee being at an end. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM 


When Mrs. Washington received company 
it was on Friday, commencing about seven 
and ending abgut ten o’clock. Two rooms were 
thrown open, The furniture that was thought 
handsome in those days would be considered 
barely decent in modern times. The principal 
ornament was a glass chandelier in the largest 
room, burning wax lights. The chair of the 
lady of the President was a plain arm-chair 
lined with green morocco leather. 

The ladies visiting the drawing-room were 
always attended by gentlemen. It was not 
the habit for very young girls to be present 
at the drawing-room, but only those of the 
age when it is proper for ladies to go into 
company. Upon the ladies being introduced 
they were seated, and the President, who 
always attended the drawing-room, passed 
round the circle, paying his respects to each 
in succession, and it was a common remark 
among the chit-chat of the drawing-room that 
the chief was no inconsiderable judge of fe- 
male beauty, since he was observed to tarry 
longer than usual when paying his compli- 
ments to Miss Sophia Chew, a charming belle 
of Philadelphia in that time. 

Refreshments were handed round by ser- 
vants in livery, and about that period first ap- 
peared the luxury, now so universal, of ice- 
cream. Introductions to eminent personages 
and conversation formed the entertainments 
of the drawing-room. Cards were altogether 
unknown. 

But the leadiug and most imposing feature 
of the drawing-room was the men of mark, the 
“ Revolutionaries,” both civil and military, 
who were to be seen there. The old officers 


delighted to pay their respects to the wife of 
Washington, and to call up the reminiscences 
of the head-quarters of the “ times that tried 
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men’s souls.” These glorious old chevaliers 
were the greatest beaux of the age, and the 
recollection of their gallant achievements, to- 
gether with their elegant manners, made them 
acceptable to the ladies everywhere. They 
formed the elite of the drawing-room. Gen. 
Wayne, the renowned “ Mad Anthony,” with 
his aide-de-camp. Lewis and De Butts, fre- 
quently attended, with Mifflin, Walter Stew- 
art, Col. Hartley, and many others. Indeed, 
there was often to be met with at the mansion 
of the first President an assemblage of intellect 
and honor, pubiic virtue and private worth, 
exalted merit and illustrious services, such as 
the world will never see again. 

Among the foreign officers of distinction, 
visitors of che drawing-room, were the Vi- 
comte de Noailles, of the French, and Major 
Beckwith, of the British, armies. 

There was no etiquette in the drawing- 
room; simplicity with dignity prevailed. 
There all was affability, with the polite and 
elegant manners of that distinguished age. 
One privilege alone existed. The seat next 
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to the President’s lady was always occupied by 
Mrs. Robert Morris, This was no matter by 
arrangement, but was yielded to the excellent 
lady of common consent. In those infant days 
of the republic a great man’s merits were 
pretty generally graduated by the estimation 
in. which he was held by the beloved chief. 
Now, it was perfectly well known in ancient. 
days that, of our Revolutionary worthies, none 
—no, not one was nearer and dearer to the 
heart of the chief than Robert Morris. His 
invaluable services to the cause of American 
Independence, at periods when we had nei- 
ther a coin in our treasury nor credit to obtain 
one, were freshly remembered in the olden 
time and claimed for the financier of the Rev- 
olution the title of Public Benefactor. 

Such was the Republican Court in the days 
of Washington. Dignified in its simplicity, 
imposing from the grandeur of its associa- 
tions, it sheds a lustre upon that renowned era 
of our early history, when America, havin 
consummated her great experiment of self- 
government, gave her example to other na» 
tions and an empire to the world. 








THE FRIENDS TO BACK. 


Risz, rise, freemen and Englishman, 
Why the deuce wont you support law and 
order? 
Rise, rise, yeoman and citizen ; 
All the small Germans on frenzy elose border. 
Austria’s banner’s spread 
O’er many a loggerhead, 
Stony s thief with his fingers all gory: 
ise, and get ready then, 
Lovers and countrymen, 
Fight for the kaiser and pope’s might and 


glery. 


Arm, arm, Britons, for tyranny, 
Freedom of conscience and thought that de- 
Help, hel ve steraft d 
elp, help, priesteraft and popery ; 
‘Austria's arene is Cardinal | Wisenan: 
Austria’s party, note, 
Got every papist’s vote, 
Which way the cat will jump know by that 
omen, 
Then, if you’ve lost your wits, 
Fight for the Jesuits ; 
Fight for the empire that’s called holy Roman. 


Vote, vote, soldiers and subsidy. 
Mind to enslave and maintain superstition, 
Winking madonnas, concordats, and monkery, 


Pay Peter’s pence to prop Rome’s Inquisi- 
tion 


Austria’s whip to crack 
Still vpon woman’s back, 
Englishmen, aid; and the pope’s domination, 
Protestant fools, sustain, 
Bleeding from every vein, 
All at the cost of unbounded taxation ! 
—Punch. 





SCOTCH ARGUMENT FOR MARRIAGE. 


JENNY is poor, and I am poor, 

Yet we will wed—so say no more; 

And should the bairnies to us come, 

As few that wed, but do have some, 

No doubt but Heaven will stand our friend, 
And bread, as well as children send. 

So fares the hen in farmer’s yard, 

To live alone she finds it hard, 

I’ve known her weary every claw, 

In search of corn among the straw, 

But when in quest of nicer food, 

She clucks among her chirping brood, 
With joy we see the self-same hen 

That scratched for one, could scratch for 


ten. 
These are the thoughts that make me willing 
To take my girl without a shilling; 
And for the self-same cause, you see, 





Jenny resolved to marry me. 
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Correspondence of the Independent. 

THE YO-HAMITE VALLEY OF CALI- 

FORNIA. 
San Franorsoo, Cal., July 1, 1859. 

Tue Yo-hamité Valley, as it is called, de- 
rived its name from the Indians, although there 
is much dispute as to the true orthography and 
pronunciation, some insisting on writing Yo- 
semité. It is a vast rift in the Sierra, through 
- which flows the Merced River, a beautiful erys- 
tal stream, which rises high up in the moun- 
tains. Only about twenty miles of this canon 
have yet been explored, but in that distance 
ate congregated more natural wonders than 
can probably elsewhere be found, on our con- 
tinent at least. 

The valley itself is an astonishing natural 
curiosity, aside from the cataracts which it con- 
tains, of which there are no less than six 
known to exist, each of which is of itself worth 
a long journey to visit, while altogether they 
reward one for almost any length of travel or 
degree of toil involved in reaching them. As 
I have already said the sides of this valley 
rise to the average height of three thousand 
feet, everywhere nearly perpendicular, and in 
many places entirely so. The rocks are of 
light gray granite, with evergreen-trees and 
shrubs growing in some places out of the 
clefts and on the ledges and small plateaus 
which occur, while in others nothing is seen 
for long distances from top to bottom but the 
smooth, unbroken face of the rock. 

In.one place you may stand in the centre 
of the canon and it has the appearance of a 
perfect and every way complete amphitheatre, 
about three-fourths of a mile wide and two 
miles long, with no opening for ingress or 
egress, the steep and towering sides forbid- 
ding all ascent or descent. Here and there 
rise:numerous peaks, often of fantastical forms 
and different heights, and to which names are 
beginning to be attached. One on its flat sur- 
face, shows a round clock-face, with the hands 
indicating a quarter past six. This we called 
the Clock Tower. Two other twinlike points 
are called the Brothers. Another, and most 
remarkable and imposing one, which seems to 
stand out as you enter the valley, and lead the 
van, has been named Le Capitan. It is three 
thousand one hundred feet high by measure- 
ment, of clear, unchecked granite, and so per- 
pendicular that a marble dropped from the top, 
at the length of a man’s arm, would strike 
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the ground without touching the face of it: 

Think of standing at the foot of one huge rock 

a quarter of a mile in extent lengthwise, and: 
looking up to its top three thousand one hun- 

dred feet perpendicularly, or seven times the 

height of St. Peter’sat Rome! Another, and 

the highest peak, is-shaped precisely like a 
dome, and rises with a smooth, round apex 

(if I may so say) over four thousand feet. » It: 
is called the dome. 

Such is the valley itself, of many miles in 
extent, varying from a quarter of a mile to'a 
mile in width, the bottom level and covered 
with a luxuriant growth of vegetation, grass in- 
terspersed with beautiful flowers, and the finest 
of pines and other evergreen trees and shrubs, 
and the pure, clear, sparkling Merced River 
winding its way“ at its own sweet will” 
through its midst. It reminded me of the 
Happy Valley of Dr. Johnson, in which Rasse- 
las, the Prince of Abyssinia was born, and in- 
to which there was but one place of ingress.- 
It is the perfect counterpart in nature of his 
idea, except, as'a friend suggested to whom I 
spoke of the resemblance, there could have 
been no musquitoes there to torment the 
happy inhabitants as they did us in the Yo- 
hamit¢é! I could not but think, too, what a 
place this would be for a penal colony or state. 
prison, setting aside romance and looking 
only at utilitarian ends. With two or three 
points guarded, no human being once incar+* 
cerated within its rocky mountain walls ever 
could escape. 

But the greatest wonders of this wonderful 
locality yet remain to be described ; viz., the 
cataracts with which it abounds. The firet 
of these in order, beginning at the western 
end of the valley (which has a due east and 
west direction, the sun rising at one end and: 
setting at the other), is called the Bridal Veil, 
and happily is it named. It is formed by a: 
small river which rushes over the precipice én 
the south side of the valley, and falls some 
five hundred feet perpendicularly, and runs at 
right angles with the Merced, into which it 
finally enters. The top of the rock is shelv- 
ing over the line of the perpendicular, and 
the water consequently takes a curving leap 
and falls in a thin white sheet, as nearly re- 
sembling a fine gauze veil as any thing, As 
you stand beside it and look up, you can seé/ 
under the water at the top where it takes its 
leap, and behold the rocks and bushes beyond, 
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The gracefulness and beauty of this cascade 
cannot be excelled. You might look at it for 
hours and not tire. 

The next in order is the Yo-hamité Fall, 
which is formed by the stream of that name 
which enters the valley at a right angle with 
its length on the side opposite to the Bridal 
Veil. The water pours over a perpendicular 
ledge a distance of eighteen hundred feet at 
its first plunge, and falls into a vast chasm, 
from which it soon emerges again and falls 
four hundred feet, striking the rocks and then 
taking a final perpendicular leap of six hun- 
dred feet more, making twenty-eight hundred 
feet in all, and forming the highest known 
cataract in the world! Some idea of the vast 
distance may be had from the fact that the 
sheet of water, which measures eighty-seven 
feet in width at the top, appears from the 
bottom not to exceed eighteen inches wide, 
and one may count fifteen while the water is 
making the first fall. -Think of a body of 
water falling from the highest steeple in New 
York, and then multiply the distance by fif- 
teen, or think of a cataract as high as St. 


Peter’s at Rome, and multiply it by six—and 
you have an approximation to the idea of this 
tsemendous natural wonder. Niagara Falls, 
though far greater in the volume of water, 
are only one hundred and sixty feet high, or 


a little more than a twentieth of this! Pas- 
saic Falls are seventy feet, those of the Nile 
forty, others are one hundred, and a few are 
known of five hundred or six hundred, while 
in the Alps are some cascades said to be one 
thousand or twelve hundred, and even four- 
teen hundred feet. 

Some six miles further up the valley are 
the Vernal Falls on the Merced, which are 
about six hundred feet in perpendicular de- 
scent, and half a mile further, on the same 
stream, are the Nevada Falls, about eight 
hundred feet. Still further up the river is 
another fall, which was not accessible to us, 


but which is said to be as remarkable as: these: 


two; while on the south fork of the Merced, 
not far distant from these, may be seen still 
another fall, of probably from six hundred to 
one thousand feet, but whish is as yet unap- 
proachable by ordinary visitors, no trail hav- 
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ing been opened to it. How many other 
wonders exist in this strange locality is not 
known, but will one day be revealed to the 
astonished visitors to this remarkable region. 

Nothing can exceed the wildness and gran- 
deur of the scene amid which you stand, on 
the space between the Vernal and Nevada 
Falls, after you have passed through the spray 
of the former, getting completely wet, and 
ascended the ladders and surmounted the 
rocks to reach the level from which the stream 
makes its plunge. Looking down, you see a 
perfect basin of half a mile in diameter, with 
sides two thousand feet high, into which the 
river rolls over the precipice, and goes dash- . 
ing and foaming in rapids below. You look 
around and see “Alps o’er Alps arise” on 
either hand, the sides of the canon appearing 
as high as when you were in the valley below. 
You then turn square around, and the Nevada 
Falls are in full view. You stand where few 
white men have ever stood; and where even 
the Indian seldom if ever climbed, and where 
the grizzly bear unquestionably made his’ fa- 
vorite lair, amid the mansineta bushes which 
here abound, and whose fruit forms his favor- 
ite food. 

But I must not dwell longer on these scenes. 
We spent four days among them, and were 
then unwilling to leave. To avoid a long 
and hard day’s ride to the first house on our 
return, we left the valley about three o’clock 
in the afternoon and ascended the mountains, 
and at the end of ten miles selected our 
ground beside a clear mountain stream, and 
under the finest trees “camped” for the 
night. Our guide picketed our animals where 
they could feed, made us a cup (or rather tin 
porringer) of tea, and spread out our lunch 
of bread, dried beef, can fruit, etc., of which 
we made: a hearty meal, and then betaking 
ourselves to our blankets, we composed our- 
selves to sleep upon the soft ground, under 
the branching trees. The full moon shone 
upon us all night, the cool breezes fanned us, 
and in this dry and bracing mountain climate 
we rested and arose with the dawn of day, 
refreshed, and in no measure the worse for 
our apparent exposure in our novel dormir 
tory. 











64 LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM— NOWADAYS. — TEARS. 


THE DAY OF DEATH. 


Tov inevitable day, 
When a voice to me shall say: 
“Thou must rise and come away. 


“ All thine other journeys past, 
Gird thee, and make ready fast 
For thy longest and thy last.” 


Day deep-hidden from our sight 
In impenetrable night, 
Who may guess of thee aright ? 


Art thou distant? art thou near? 
Wilt thou seem more dark or clear— 
Day with more of hope or fear? 


Wilt thou come—not seen before 
Thou art standing at the door, 
Saying, light and life are o’er? 


Or with such a gradual pace 
As shall leave me largest space 
To regard thee face to face ? 


Shall I lay my drooping head 
On some hed lap? round my bed 
Prayer be made and tears be shed # 


Or at distance from my own, 
Name and kin alike unknown, 
Make my solitary moan? 


Will there yet be things to leave, 
Hearts to which this heart must cleave 
From which, parting, it must grieve? 


Or shall life’s best ties be o’er, 
And all loved ones gone before 
To that other, happier shore ? 


Shall I gently fall on sleep— 
Death, like slumber, o’er me creep 
Like a slumber, sweet and deep ? 


Or the soul long strive in vain 
To get free, with toil and pain, 
From its half-divided chain ? 


Little skills it where or how, 
If thou comest then or now, 
With a smooth or angry brow; 


Come thou must, and we must die; 
Jesus, Saviour, stand thou by 
When that last sleep seals our eye! 

R. C. Trenon. 





LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM—NOWADAYS. 


On! tell me not that distant seas 

Roll wide between me and my lover; 
For he, I’m sure, is at his ease, 

And I’m in clover. 


And don’t tell me that foreign parts 
Will ever make me, dear, forget him; 

Nor will he take to breaking hearts, 
Unless I let him. 





He writes to me by every post, 
And every post takes back my answer; 
He writes of “ muffins,” sleighs, and frost— 
I of my dancer. 


So don’t tell me that I must mope, 
While he’s in Canada recruiting ; 

He’s neither bishop, saint, nor pope, 
And fond of shooting. 


I wish you’d write to him some day, 
How very badly I’m behaving, 
He’d send back word at once to say 

He thought you raving. 


He likes my going to a ball, 
And talking German with Lord Rowan; 
D’you think that, out at Montreal, 
e flirts with no one? 


Ah! you don’t know him. I must own 
I’ve seen you flirt, my pretty cousin, 

But Willy soon would flirt you down, 
And sev’ral dozen. 


Don’t talk such sentimental stuff; 
You preach as if I were a baby ; 

As Willy says, “I’m not a muff,” 
Nor he a “a gaby.” 


I know he’s very fond of me— 
I know I’m very fond of Willy ; 
And as to doubts and jealousy, 
We’re not so silly. 


We both intend to have our fun, 
And then to marry one another ; 
And, as the music is begun, 
Pray, no more bother. 


H. D. Ww 
—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





TEARS. 


My heart is lone, my Love is gone, 

The long, dark day will never have done; 
The rain falls fast, the clouds veil all, 
But not one tear can I let fall, 

Though my brain is burning and wild; 

I would weep like an orphaned child, 
But my heart is frozen and hard ; 

My brow would burst, but it is barred, 

A prison-house of burning steel ; 

I cannot utter that I feel, 

I cannot feel as I would try, 

I loathe my life, I crave to die, 

For then I should not see him more 

With one foot on the white sea-shore, 
And one upon the bark. Ah! see 

How his wet eyes are turned to me, 

And his right hand waving so ! 

That I should e’er have let him go, 

And live! He stands so fixed for years. 
My God, I thank thee—Tears, Tears, Tears! 


—Chambers’s Journal. EMERITUS. 





